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INTRODUCTION 

^Good Timet for Girls, of course, Includes good times with 
bo7S, but the present treatment of the subject baa In mind 
the girls responsible for plannlog the good times of the 
group. 

Chapter VI of LeaderaMp of Oirla' Activities discusses 
from the stEindpoint of the adult leader the principles oa 
which successful social affairs may be conducted. Tbe 
teacher or club leader will need to keep tbat chapter In 
mind In advising as to the general program of socials 
and In special problems that come up. This pamphlet gives 
explicit directions for things to do wbicta have stood the 
tests of popularity, fun, and good taste. It also gives sug- 
geattone for planning In detail different kinds of good 
times appropriate for different groups of people or special 
occasions. It is a manual for the class or club oHicers or 
social committee of any group of girls and Is written 
especially from the standpoint of tbe roung girl hostess. 

Care has been taken to avoid duplicating herein the 
material In four books, which should be in the library of 
every church social worker; 

IcFbreakers, Geiater (Womans Press, New York). Pull 
of good things for young people — girls and boys together. 
Many can be used by younger Blris. Mixers, games, stunts, 
singing games, and simple group and tolk games. 

Social tfomes and (Jruiip Oances, Elsora and Trilling 
(LIpplncolt). Social misers and games, parlor and houae- 
party games, active tag and quiet pencll-and-paper games, 
and group dances tor children and young people. 

Games for the, Flnyground, Home, Hchool, and Oymna- 
Hum. Bancroft (MacmlUan). A classified Index makes it 
easy to turn to games, quiet or romping, for any age c 
group. 

Social Plans for Young People. Reisner (The Abingdon 
Press). Especially for tbe "general social" In the church 1 
parlors. 

Additional suggeBtlons for outdoor froUcB will be found i 
In the author's pamphlet Physical Health and ReereaAion | 
lor Girls. 
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But all these helps are only a beginning. Those who 
would be good-times experts must constantly add new ideas. 
Keep a memorandum of every one you find. One of the 
simplest ways is to have a loose-leaf notebook in which to 
write up the separate items from the parties you attend. 
Two or more sheets for one topic can then easily be clipped 
together. On cards of the same size (5 by 7 inches will be 
found convenient) paste clippings from the papers and 
magazines, which are brimful of suggestions for the spe- 
cial holidays and anniversaries. Classify this material 
by keeping the clippings, mounted samples, and written 
pages in heavy Manila envelopes somewhat larger, labeled 
"Games," "Stunts," "Conundrums," "Place Cards," "Eats," 
"Boy-and-Girl Parties," "Girls-Only Parties," etc. Keep the 
envelopes in a heai^y pamphlet box. 



PLANNING THE PARTY 

The flrEt thing to decide Is what kind of a party It ia 
to he. Is it to be for girls alone, or are boys to be invitedT 
Is It to be a formal affair with special Invltatioas, a frolic 
for a definite group, or a general social to which "every- 
body is Invited"? 

I. Tlie kimcl of party. — One of the elementB of a good 
time which we a!t feel quickly enough but seldom analyze 
1b tbe fltneas of things. Some kinds of entertainmanl are 
appropriate for a jollification with a small group of girls 
who know each other well which would be most inappropri- 
ate for a ecneral church Boclal. The very special party 
that Is to he made "in every way lovdy" requires in prep- 
aration many details that would naturally be omitted in an 
Impromptu affair. 

(fl) Frolics. -^Active games and sports in the gymnasium, 
on the playground, or In the woods or fields, athletic games 
and stuntB, "baby" partiea and other nonsense affairs, are 
all appropriate for a group oC girls alone. Making tbe 
decorations or other preparations for more formal enter- 
tainments may often be occasion for real Jollification a. 

A group of girls and boys together may have informal 
frolics usually centering around "eata" or hikes and camp- 
craft or while doing a piece of active service, such as clean- 
ing the church and church lawn. 

(6) The general social— To thia a clasB or group in- 
vites all the other young people of the church or of the 
high Bchoo! or their fellow employees in an industrial plant. 
It may he ae informal as the frolic, hut usually a part of 
the time has to be planned In which the guests sit still and 
are amused or entertained by the hosteEsee. The various 
devices for cultivating acquaintance are also most used 
In this type of social affair. 

(c) The formal paif]/.— This Is the kind of gathering 
where girls may wear their daintiest frocks, and the boya 
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tbeir best buKs, and all And It eaefer to cultivate grace 
charm In manner. To these affairs belong tbe prettiest 
table appointments, place cards, favors, a profusion of 
flowers and bunting, and alt tbe little delalla that mark the 
"nicest" social life. In most communities tbe proportion 
of this tTpe of parly la altogether too email. Young people 
need to be frolicsome but tbey also need plenty of chance 
to practice tbe most £xacious courtesies and social ameni- 
ties; and tbey like to do so far more often than is expected 
of them. The oxpenae need be pracLicaily nothing except 
that of time and thought 

Appropriate occasions for theee more formal affairs are 
receptions to newcomers in church and community, to spe- 
cial groups, such as high-school seniors or new students 
in a college town; luncheons and showers for girls who 
are leaving for college or work, or for brides; banquets 
given by daughters to their mothers or to their fathers, 
and Interdepartmental banquets of the church school; after- 
noon teas, either for girl friends in honor of some distla- 
guished visitor or as a regular "at home" by a group of 
girls (at different homes in turn) to give hospitality to 
their girl and boy friends alike. The afternoon tea, of course. 
Is available only for the girl In school or the one who stays 
at home. There is no reason why it should be a dull, 
formal affair to be avoided. It la tbe opportunity for glrla 
who have tbe energy and who see the possibility to culti- 
vate the disappearing art of delightful and stimulating coa- 
versatlon. 

2. Pluming the gronp.—After the general plan of the 
party Is in mind, the invitations can be made part of the 
scheme. For the frolic that includes only the class or club 
an oral Invitation usually Is sufficient. If hoys are to be 
gueste. the invitation should go from the group rather than 
from the individual girls. If the guests are to be an or- 
ganization, such as a Sunday-school class or troop of Boy 
Scouts or tbe sophomores In high school, an oral or written 
Invitation from the president or secretary of the hostess 
BToup to the corresponding officer of the boys' organization 
Bufflelent. If the girls are to be hostesses to the 
, Young People's Department of the church school or at 
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nrch Boclal, a notice from the pulpit or in the bulletin 
is usually enough. It is for the formal or the "feature" 
party tbat cleverness and Ingenuity In invitations are 
brought Into play. What would one think of an invitation 
to a Valeatine party which was not decorated with hearts 
or capida? Such affairs aa commencemeat receptiona or 
afternoon teas In honor of distinguished visitors should 
have invitations In perfect form on absolutely correct sta- ^H 
tlonery, but for "special feature" affairs rimes or non- ^^M 
sense paragraphs, and decorations wltb pen and ink or ^H 
■water color or cut-out pictures may all be employed. ^H 

S. The "theme" of the party.— After the kind of party 
and the number of guests bave been decided upon, the next 
element In planning Is the "tbeme" of the special occasion. 
A BuccesBfuI social affair Is like a picture. It has a leading 
idea, and all tbe parts belong to this central motif. Plan- 
ning a definite entertainment always brings out Ideas. One 
guide to choosing a tbeme Is found In tbe customary annl- 
veraary or seasonal celebrations. The program committee 
may find convenient a calendar something like the fol- 
lowing: 
January — color scheme, ■white; 

New Year'a Day — resolutions, Father Time. 

Winter sports — sleigh rides, tobogganing, skating, taify 
pulls, popcorn and fudge parties. 
February — color scheme, red: 

Winter sports (aa above). 

Patriotic anniversaTleB — Washington, Lincoln. 

Valentine's Day. 
March — color scheme, green: 

Spring. 

St. Patrick's Day, 

Banquets. 
April — color scheme, yellow: 

April fool. 

Easter. 

Showers; gardening. 
May — color scheme, pale tints of varied colors: 

May Day. 
I School receptions. 

^^^fommunlty pageants. 
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June— €olor scheme, pink: 

Ck)mniencement 

Brides. 

Picnics. 

Lawn JHea (roses). 

July — club colors, citj banners, and red-white-and-blue. 
Sundaj-Bchool picnics. 

The Fourth; civic celebrations; new-American parties. 
Girls' field day. 

August: 

Beach parties; boat excursions. 

Shore dinners. 

Polar picnics. 

Porch parties. 

Berry, com, and tomato pau'ties. 

September— college colors: 

Welcoming receptions — ^high-school and college students, 

foreign- and night-school students. 
"Bacon bats" and camp fires (with story-telling). 
Showers for departing students and workers. 

October — reds, browns, and russets (black for Halloween) : 

Harvest home. 

Halloween. 

"Send-offs" or launchings for club projects. 

Apple parings and corn huskings (barn frolics). 

Ck)mmunity pageants. 

No vembei^— color, blue: 

Old-fashioned parties— quilting bee, spelling school, sing- 
ing school. 

Thanksgiving — John and Priscilla; pageant of American 
ideals; "all the comforts of home" for homesick stu- 
dents (kitchen parties). 

December — Wholly : 
Christmas— gift and candy making, carol singing. 



GETTING ACQUAINTED 

The main reason Tor having parties 1b acquaintance. You 
want to know more people or you want to know them bet- 
ter. If [he group is not too large, after a social evening 
each ehould be able next day ta recognize In street clothes 
and perhaps to call by tame everyone who was present. 
That can be accomplished if there Is plenty of moTing 
about and talking, and that will add also to the feeling of 
general friendliness. 

If the company Is very large, and many are strangers, 
each may be able to remember only a part of the whole 
number. Dut if the big crowd is to feel at home, there 
must be a certain few whom all know. These form the 
heart of the group and give it life. Naturally this center 
Is made up of the hospitality committee, which plans the 
program, and the grown-up friend, who is their "balance 
wheel" — the teacher, club leader, or mother who chaperons 
the party. 

The hostess, whether an tndl'vldual or a group, must be 
accessible to every guest upon entrance. When the hostess 
la a club or class, and the guests are very numerous, there 
is nothing better than a reception line. It it Is a general 
social, and the guests are unacquainted with each other, 
there must be devised ways of having everyone meet every- 
one else as early in the evening as possible, 

I. The reception line.— (1) The adult leader or chap- 
erons and the ofBcers of the club stand near tbe door. Two 
other members ol the class or group meet each guest and 
ask tbe name, then Introduce the guest to the first member 
of the receiving line, who In turn introduces htm to tbe 
next, and so on. Another menriber of the club meets the 
guest at the end of the line and introduces him to one or 
two other guests, so that he may be conversing during the 
flrst awkward momenta, A variation is to introduce alter- 
1» 
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nate boy and girt gueats and tet them take their pi 
the receiving line up to b. certain number, when they step 
out and practice calling each other by name. Tbe second 
relay ot guests leave the reception line, Join the others, 
and the first group Introduce themselves and learn tbe 
new names. This Is very helpful for an opening reception 
At school or by a Chris tIan-AssoclHt loo group. 

Another variation Is for the hostess group to be equally 
divided among the four corners of the room. The guests 
may then meet only one group, to save time if the company 
la very large, and an entertainment la to follow. 

■ 8. M«etlac other Ki>eita. — It the desirable thing Is to 
Mm the names ae a basts of future acquaintance, a card 
thould be pinned to each bostess and each guest as they 
enter the room. Have the names written by someone wh^_ 
writes or prints very clearly. Each guest may be St^^j^H 
card or pencil, and a certain length of time allotted Q^H 
(2) KAtbciing antoeraphB of all other guests not pra4^| 
ously known to tbem. These cards may be folded Into 
little booklets appropriately decorated, which will serve as 
valued souvenirs. A prize may be given to the one who has 
collected the most names or, better still, to the one wl^^ 
can at tbe end of the time pick out from the group tl^f 
largest number of those w&ose names he has. ^^| 

If the group Is small, and there Is special point In ^^H 
membering each other's names, <3) oirotUor latroduetlom 
la good. The first says, "I am Jane Smith"; the second, 
"I am Mary Brown and I know }ane Smith"; the third, 
"I am Ethel Davis and 1 know Mary Brown and Jane 
Smith"; and so on until th« circle is complete. It may be 
repeated until each one has a chance to say all the names. 

If some of tbe guests have met before, the point Is to 
get them to mingle Instead of staying In little groups with 
those whom they already know. (4) "Wba un I?" Is 
capable of Indefinite variation. A name — historical. Bib- 
lical, or from Action— is pinned upon the person's back, and 
all the rest converse with her as If she were that character. 
When she haa guessed who she ts she may pin tbe paper 
In front and keep on talking with the others. 
^^^^ (5) "Huloal progreiB" Is a good way to mix peopI^_ 
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I who are Inclined to remain too paaslve. Everyone falls 
into a single Une and follows the leader to the music of & 
march until a large circle is rormed. Then every other 
one, beginning with the leader, steps Into an Inner circle. ^^ 
The circles now march In oppoelte directions until the ^^^ 
music stops. Each then converses with the person oppo- ^^M 
Bite until the music starts again. ^H 

If the number is not too large, tbere Is great fun in 
assigning (6) pnlri of munea, iLlstorical or humorous, sucU 
as David and Jonathan, Queen Elizabeth and Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Rutb and Naomi, Ijold-Dust Twins, Kate and 
Duplicate, etc. Another way is to give (7) family nMnet, 
with father, mother, and numerous children, so that ulti- 
mately the entire group will be divided Into four or Ave 
"families." Mr. Wecanta Ford, Mrs. Wewanta Ford, Miss 
lona Ford, Mr. Aaron A. Ford, Miss I. Mlna Ford: Mr. Bl 
Plain, Mrs. Vera Plain, Miss Mona Plain; the Newlyweds, 
the McGlnnesses, and tbe Gumps are suggestions. Such 
devices serve as a basis for producing part of the program 

Another excellent kind of (S> KKioea for thorouKlily 
m^K^K a KT«i>p is those in which each Is supplied with 
five clothespins or ten beans. Anyone who answers a ques- 
tion by yes or no has to surrender a clothespin to the one 
asking the question. The object, of course, Is to keep all 
one's clothespins and get as many as possible from the 
unwary. The beans may be used in the same way. 

3 Findine pxTtner*^— <9) MatohlnE devleea. — Each 
guest IB given a portion of an advertisement, half a quota- 
tion, part of a puzzle picture, a piece of silk or calico, or a 
paper flower. Each must then find the rest of the adver- 
tisement, the other baU of the quotation, fit the pieces of 
the puzzle picture, or find Ibe person whose flower or scrap 
of cloth matches his. In a large gathering It Is well to 
have the groups thus assembled composed of several per- 
sons (tour or eight) rather than pairs. When tbe mem- 
bers of a group have found each other they sing tbeir 
song, act tbelr advertisement, or do some other prescribed 
. "stunt." If the "Who am I?" characters have been given 
^iJlfct iWlra. they may find each other for partners. Other ^^ 
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devices are matching States or countries and their capitals, 
or books and authors. 

A variation is to give each guest twenty pins, with which 
they may buy small packages which are put up for (10) 
avetioii* Each package contains one of the matching de- 
vices just described. If the number of boys and girls is 
equal, the boys may bid for packages that contain a descrip- 
tion of one of the girls, from which they are to find her; or 
a knot of color, a paper flower, or some other object that 
matches the dress or ornaments of one of the girls. 

Or (11) a p^stmrnm may distribute little notes, each one 
to a girl being matched by an identical one for a boy. "I 
wHl be reading a book by the table"; "I will be walking 
around with my arms folded"; "Meet me by the fireplace"; 
"Meet me between the folding doors," are samples of the 
directions for identifying partners which these notes may 
give. After the number of absentees has been checked up, 
and the extra pairs of notes removed, the "mail" for the 
boys and girls is separated and thoroughly mixed up by 
shaking in a hat or basket, so that distribution is quite by 
chance. 

(12) Tke tmmfflvd web is an obviously fair method of 
thoroughly mixing partners for refreshments or stunts. 
On each end of heavy threads or fine, stout cords two or 
three yards long is tied a small tag. The bunch of threads 
is rolled together and held in the middle by the leader. 
The girls grasp the tags on one side, the boys on the other. 
When all have a firm hold, the leader lets go, and the 
crowd disentangles In pair& 



WHEN ALL ARE TO TAKE PART 

B everybody has met everybody else, there should at 
once be something for everybody to do all together. People 
are happier end tire less quickly if vigorous motion alter- 
nates with sitting still, and If games in which everyone 
lakes part are interspersed witli games or atunta that per- 
mit the quieter ones to watch the others. 

1. KoviHE-about gmmca.— <13) Animated •pelltae 
m»tch.^Leaders choose aides as In the old-fashioned Spell- 
ing match. A letter large enough to be plainly seen ia 
hung about the neck of each person. Each aide should 
have one alphabet and a few extra vowels. As the words 
are called, the persona whose letters form that word ar- 
range themselves aa ouiokly as possible, the side first com- 
pleting the word with the letters in proper order gaining 
the point It is a good plan to have a list of words pre- 
pared beforehand, uCllinlng as many different letters as 
possible. If there are particularly clever spellers In the 
group, two of them may be chosen for the captains. The 
captain whose side has von may give out the nest word. 
Otherwise, It Is better to have an impartial umpire to 
pronounce all the words. 

(14) CliAradei. — These are old but ever new and are 
especially good for girls and boys who do not know quite 
what to do. Two leaders are named who choose sides until 
the entire company is divided. Then each group In turn 
acts out a word. Usually there la a separate ecene tor 
each syllable. If the audience cannot ^esa when all the 
syllables have been acted they may demand that the actors 
portray the word as a whole. For example, "Ingratiate": 
scene 1, a country Inn; scene 2, a girl, buying a suit, 
chooses a gray one; scene 3, "Hhe" instead o( "he" is made 
important; scene 4, eight persons or objects: total, girl in 
I gray eating. Remember that ttie syllable Is acted entirely 

n 
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by Bound, not br spelling. Some good words are "IngraU- 
ate" (In-gray-she-ate); "metaphysician" (met-a-pbyslclan): 
■•paradox" (pair-o'-docks) ; "metaphor" (met-afore); "pink- 
ing Iron" (pln-klng-I-nin) ; "Cicero" (siasy-row); "Shalie- 
Bpeare" (abake-spear) ; "Beniamin" ( Ben-]am-in ) : "GalveA- 
ton" (gal-veat-on) : "Milwaukee" (mlll-walk-key) ; "mlsiin- 
deratand" (mlss-under-fltand) : "riSlpino" <flll-lip-I-know); 
"Pekln. China" (peek-ln-cbina) ; "Robinson Cruooe" (robin- 
3on-crew-ao) ; "propagate" {prop-argate) ; "aiumnl" (aloni- 
nigb); "penalve" <pen-Bieve): "perpetuate" (purr-pet-jron- 
ate). 

<16> Dwmb er«tnfco. — This form of charade is good be- 
cause It needs no costuming and It keeps both sides guesa- 
Ing. One side determines upon a word, and the leader 
announces to the other side, "The word rimes with 'bill.'" 
The other side comes in. and a girl falls; another goes for 
a doctor, who cornea and administers something which the 
flrat side recognizes as "pill" but says. ■'No, It is not 'pllL' " 
Again in pantomime they pour something from a larga 
receptacle Into numerous small ones. "No," sajrs the lint 
side, "it Is not 'Q1I.'" And so on until the second side 
comes in with hands back of ears, elbows slowly waWAg, 
and tbe first side, clapping, says. "Yes. It is 'gill.' " 

(16) AotlBc proverbs. — The whole company may bo 
divided into two teams, as In charades, or a single perano 
may he required to do the guessing. One group retires and 
decides upon a familiar proverb, which it acts out before 
the other group. When tbe audience has guessed it takes 
its turn at choosing and acting. The only help permissible 
is to give the number of words In the proverb being acted. 
Here are some that have been used; they will suggest 
others: "A stitch In time saves nine"; "Don't count your 
chickens before they are hatched"; "Honesty Is the best 
policy": "A bird in tbe band la worth two in the hush": 
"Where there is a will there Is a way"; "A rolling atone 
gathers no moss." 

<17> AetlaK adTertliementi. — These may be carried out 
In the same way. There are two usual methods: One sug- 
gests a familiar phrase or slogan; the other reproduces a 
frequently used illustration. A young girl aits reading 
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book marked "Ghost Stories," Her eyes close. A shadowy ^* 
figure approaches. (A stuffed slieet and pillow case pulled 
by atriDgs anewers very well.) She moves. It rises. Ske 
HcreBma, "It Boats!" The audience should recognize "Ivory 
soap." A procesBlon of yawning persons, each with b 
candle, suggests "Time to retire." 

(18> Vooational gnidanoe. — One half of the compaar 
are the "board"; the other half are the "applicants." As 
each applicant comes in she Is asked wbat she would like 
to do. She replies in pantomime — trimming a hat, cooking, 
teaching an imaginary class, or nursing an Imaginary 
patient. U the pantomime is so successful that the "board" 
unanimously guess what is Intended within one minute 
they give their decision, "Yes, you may be a ," nam- 
ing the occupation they think was represented. It they 
cannot guess within the minute, or there is a division of 
opinion as to what the candidate is acting, she must be 
"sent to training school" and returns to one corner of the 
room. In which the "board" is seated. After the cases are 
all decided upon, members of the "board" become the "ap- 
plicants." and then the other half of the company take the 
place of "advisers." The side that baa the fewest "sent 
back to school" wins, and that group la privileged to pre- 
scribe the training for the "special pupils" of the other 
I side. They may take revenge "while doing so by training 
I them in such "unskilled labor" as peeling onions, weeding 
gardens, waiting on table, waahing dishes, sewing on but- 
tons, or doing nothing, or may reward tbelr progress by 
' permitting them to play baseball or marbles. 

(19) Circle gamea. — Drop-tbe-h and kerchief. London 
bridge, JoUy-iB-the-mlller, Looby Loo, and many other sing- 
ing games of childhood are of perennial Interest. Descrip- 

llons of all these and many others, both new and familiar. ^^ 

are to be found In Miss Bancroft's book Games for the ^H 

Playgroitnd, Home, Hchool, and Oi/mfuuium. ^H 

(20) UpaettlttK exorolies.— If the girla are used to gym- ^H 
nasium work and setting-up drills, they will appreciate a 
lake-oft such as "fall-in" (girla fall over each other and 

drop on the floor, etc.); "right dress" (button up collar or 
^^Uouaea; Ox ribbons, hair, etc.); "tongue stretching for- 
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■ward"; "ctieeks puffing alternately"; "chest rubblos 
hatid, be4id Bcratehlng lett band, change" (see Icebreaker*. 
page GO). This may be the opentng "stunt" at an "liuloor 
meet" {see Jcetreafcers, pages 88-90). 

(21) Art gallerj. — Various objects are assembled and 
placed upon ordinary wooden or pasteboard framea. A 
number Is conspicuous on each frame. Each guest li 
handed a mlmeograpbed or typewrttten "catalogue," In 
which are giren the titles of these "works of art." Bach Is 
then to find the "picture" corresponding to each title and 
write Its number in the vacant place upon the margin of 
the catalogue. The hostess, of course, has the correct list 
of numbers and titles: and after alt have completed the 
gneaslng. the numbers are read aloud, and an artistic sou- 
venir given to the one who showed the moat skill in finding 
the proper subjects. Here are some "pictures" that have 
been used: 



"Departed Days." 

"Scene tn Bermuda." 

"Bittersweet." 

"We Part to Meet Again." 

"ButtereupH." 

"The Reigning Favorite." 

"Phlox." 

"Home of Burns." 

"Qreatesl Bet Ever Made." 

"The Colonel's Home." 

"Stock." 

"Cause of American Revolu- 

Uon." 
"A Little Peacemaker." 
"Bound to Rise." 
"Snapdragon." 

"A Family Jar." 

"A Place for Reflection." 

"Dandelion." 

"Deer In Winter." 
"A Rejected Beau." 
"Our Colored Waiter." 
"Butter and Eggs." 
"Sweet Sliteen." 
"Common Sense." 
"Coxcomb." 



(Last year's calendar.) 

(Onion.) 

(Quinine pills and sugar.) 

(SclBSOFB.) 

(Piece of butter and a cup.) 

(Umbrella.) 

(Picture of flock of sheep.) 

(Flat iron.) 

(Alphabet.) 

(Ear of com.) 

(CoUar.) 

(Tacks on tea.) 

(Chopping knife.) 

(Yeast.) 

(Picture of dragon and a 

ginger snap.) 
(Fruit Jar.) 
(Mirror.) 
(Toj lion with tO{» bat ud 

cane) 
(Eggs.) 

(Old black ribbon.) 
(Laquered tray.) 
(Toy goal and eggs.) 
(Sixteen lumps of sugar.) 
(Pennies.) 
(Toy rooster and comb^ 
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Black Prlar," (Prying paa.) 

• vui SeaBons." (Vinogar, mustard, pepper, 

and salt.) 
"Bachelor's Buttons." CButtona.) 

"The Skipper's Home." (Cheese.) 

f "An AbBorblng Subject," (Blotter or sponge.) 

' "Bound to Shine." (Shoe polish.) 

' "A Spoony Couple." (Two teaspoona.) 

I B. SlttlUK-doim gaines.^(22) FToexeBsiTo ooDTeraa- 

tioB. — (o) For an equal number of boys and gtrlBr The 
u girls remain seated and converse with the boys until the 
'f music starts. The boya rise with the chord and marcit 

until a final chord is given, whereupon each seats himself 

I in the nearest vacant chair and tallifi to the girl at his 
i right. 

II (b) For an indefinite number ot girls or boya and girlt 
together: Program cards are made out with topics, for 
which partners are found, and conversation lasta until the 
signal Is given to change both partners and topics. The 
succese o( this method depends on having good topics. A 
series for use Just before Christmas might be: 

The Christmas gift that made me happiest. 

The most Inappropriate gift I ever heard of. 

Spugs. 

Christmas customs overseas. 

Our community Christmas tree. 

It I were to choose the carols- 

(23) Art eonteit Is all the lunnier when many of the 

guests "cannot draw a straight line." A large picture of 

' G«orge Washington, General Pershing, or some other well- 

.1 known person is hung in a conspicuous place. Immediately 

[ beneath it is a board on which is fastened with thumb tacks 

a large sheet of white wrapping paper. Each guest In turn 

ts given a crayon and a fresh sheet of paper and made to 

copy the portrait freehand. These "works of art" are 

bung about the room and Judged by popular vote. 

A variation of this is for each to be asked to draw the 

portrait of someone known to ail present. The finisbed 

1 pictures are hung, and each person writes underneath It the 

^^^M of the person whom he thinks it represents. After 
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all have gueBBed, each writes the name ot the picture l» 
drew, A prize may be given to the one recognized by inoet 
and to the one recognlKed by no one. This may also 1m 
adapted to a musical eveninj; by asking each to represent 
by drawing some popular song. 

(S4) Modellnc alaBa.—Each gueat le given a BtlA at 
chewing gum, a stiff white card, and two tooth picks. Altnt 
the "etay" Is reduced to the proper consistency tor mold- 
Inc. each proceeds to work out in an alloUed time some 
likeness to hia or her taacy. The "sculpture" la mounted 
upon the card, the sculptor's name signed, and the minia- 
ture statuary Is placed upon a long table for exhjbltloti. 

(25) Kaleidoaoope atory. — For a group Ot from three 
or four to not more than twenty: 

(a) Lots are drawn, and one girl begins. She makes up 
ft story for two minutes by the watch, or as long as her 
Incense stick bums (If the party is In the twilight on a 
porch or at a summer camp). At the close of her time she 
indicates the next one. who must go on with the story for 
the same length of time. The last one in the party must 
bring it to a happy conclusion during her allotted minutes. 

(6) A simple short story is copied, omitting most of the 
nouns. AH the omitted nouns and others that may or may 
not be appropriate are written upon small cards. These 
cards are shuffled and given out In equal number to all In 
the group. The reader then begins the story and pauses for 
each one in turn to supply the missing nouns. To some 
who read this the whole scheme will be familiar as that 
ot "'Peter Caudle's Journey to New York." Younger girls 
enjoy this and usually call for the story two or three 
times In succession for the fun of seeing how the reshu£Bed 
cards will change It. 

(26) OllApodiida. — Groups numbering from sixteen to 
sixty may be entertained by progressive games, four seated 
at each small table. At a given signal the two who 
have made the greatest progress move to the next table In 
order. Suitable games for such tables are: Jackstraws, 
fishpond, needle-threading contest, button-stringing contest, 
spearing peanuts with hatpins, anagrams, authors, checkers. 

.stones, croklnole. If the company Is large, the same 
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game may be repeated at some of the tables, and It will not 
' be neceKHary for any contestant to complete the round, 

<27> Predioameuta. — One person goes about and wbispera 
In the ear of each person some predlcamont, sucli'aa "I For- 
got my key!"; "I stepped Into a mud puddle!"; or "Com- 
pany came unexpectedly to dinner!" A second person goes 
to each with a suggestion of something to do: "Turn your 
coat wrong side out"; "Put a newspaper over it"; or "Try 
tea or camphor." Each then turns to the left-hand neigh- 
bor and states bis predicament ; the other replies with the 
suggestion that has been mada and then turns to bis left 
hand neighbor with his predicament; and so on. 

A variation of this is (28) preiorlptiona, In which each 
is assigned an ailment — scarlet fever, cold In the head, 
housemaid's knee, etc. — , while another gives a series of 
remedies, simple or heroic, such as "Apply a mustard 
plaster"; "Put ice upon the head"; "Gargle salt and water"; 
or "Take a rest cure." The chance comblDationa of disease ^^ 
and prescriptions are often excruciatingly funny. ^H 

(29) BeaemblaLiiceB.— The company is divided Into two ^H 
equal parts, each side facing the other. Each of those on ^^M 
one aide is given the name of a flower. Animals' names are ^^ 
distributed to the other side. Each couple then riaes and 
stands facing each other. The flower persons say, "Do not 

I look like a (violet) T" "No. you look like a (hippopota- 
mus)." This dialogue must be repeated three times with- ' 
out either person amUIng or laughing. Whoever laughs 
during his turn has to leave the line. Of course, the side 
wins which has the most in line after all hare commented 
on their resemblances. 

(30) Ooislp.— The leader whispers a statement to her 
left-hand neighbor, who In turn whispers to her left-hand 
neighbor exactly what she heard. No one should repeat 
his statement twice. The one at the end of the line repeats 
aloud what she beard, and the leader repeats the original 
sentence. The variation le likely to be as great as In ordi- ^J 
nary gossip. ^^| 

(3I> Kingdomi.— From grade pupils to college students ^H 
II this ancient game still holds sway. Kb name comes from ^H 
L^k^Arst question. The questioner, who has b«%u «r.^^. ^H 
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' from the room while the company have determined on some 
object, flrat aska, "'Animal, vegetable, or mineral?" Guideil 
by the answer, he must ask each one In turn a question 
which can be answered by "yea" or "no" until he goeases 
tbe object. 

(32) "It." — There Is sure to be someone who Is "unwise" 
to thlB old trick. The "unwise" one 1b sent from the room, 
while the others are supposed to agree upon eouie object, as 
in "kingdoms." When he returns he asks questions, which 
must also be answered by "yes" or "co"; but aa "it" is 
always the person at tbe left band o[ the one who aaswera, 
the replies often contain startling contradictions. 

(33) "Qaing to Chicago."— All tbe players are seated 
in a circle. The leader throws a knotted handkerchief into 
the lap ot a player, saying, "I am going to Chicago." "What 
Is your cargoT" asks that player. The answer must al- 
ways begin with the Initials of the speaker'a last name. 
The trick must be discovered without this being told. If 
the cargo la correct, the recipient sayB, "You can go," and 
throws the handkerchief to another player. When tbe 
player answers with some commodity that does not begin 
with the same letter as her own name, those who are "wise" 
cry out, "Vou cannot go!" And she must try again until 
she discovers the trick or gives it up. This may be made 
more complicated by using the initials of botii names, as 
Jane Smith will lake Jellj- and sugar; Martha Roblnaon 
will take macaroni and rockets. 

(34) Mniioal romamoe.^For this entertainment all 
that is needed Is a piano and pianist and sufficient cards 
and pencils. Have the pianlat state that she Is going to 
tell a little romance: and that when there la a break In the 
Btory, the few chords she will play will provide tbe cue. 
Anyone who wishes this cue repeated must call out, "En- 
core!" and It will be played a second time. The boys and 
girls work in couples. When the lists are finished, every 
boy must change lists for the purpose of checking up the 
corrected replies to the numbered questions. Too much of 
any one tune must not be played. The players must not 
be allowed to guess too easily. The following form was 

j^^^^aistributed by the War-Camp Community Service. So^^^ 
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DOS are Included, and many Tarlattons will suggest ^H 

tbemselves by which more recent or more familiar tunea ^H 

may be substituted: ^H 

I once knew a young fellow — aucb a nice ehap. Let mo ^^ 
see, what waa bis Dame? Oh, yes! (RoMn Adair). And be 
bad a nice girl. Her name was (Katie. Beautiful Katie). 
Sbe was bora in (Maryland, My Maryland) but had spent 
much of her life ('Way Down Upon the Suuianee River). 
They had known each other for years, baviog met (Comin' 
Through the Rye). He gave her (The Latt Rose of Bum- 
mer), and abe said, "For you I'll leave (My Old Kentucky 
Home)." So they were married. The bridesmaid's name 
was {Annie Laurie), and the prettiest part ot ber costume 
was (Oh. Deni Qolden Slippers). She wore a green dress 
because she loved (The Wearin' of the Oreen). For their 
boneymoon they went (Marching Through Georgia). Then 
he bade ber (The Soldier's Farewell) and went (Over 
There). She said (Good-By, My Lover, Good-By). Going 
over, he was (Rocked iti the Cradle of the Deep), while 
abe watched the papers daily to see what would happen 
(When Pershing's Men March Into Picardy). Before he 
left, Robin said to his wife, "(Xeep Ike Home Firea Burn- 
ing). I shall be back aoon after we have wound up the 
(Watch on the Rhine)." He bad a great friend in the 
same platoon named (Private Michael Cassldy). They 
talked every night about the (Old Folks at Home) and 
(The Oirl J Left Behind Me). (Private Michael Oasaidy) 
also had a sweetheart. Her name was (Kathleen Ma- 
voumeen), but he called her his (Wild Irish Rose). He 
said he wanted to see her, but It was (A. Long, Long 
Way to Tipperary), and he could not go for the week- 
end; but some day he hoped again to he (Where the River 
Shannon Flows). He was very sentimental and would 
often elng (Just a Song at Tioilight). When Robin's wife 
wrote to him she said. "(My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean)," 
and when he wrote her he said, "(There's a Long, Long 
rroil)." Finally the Americans reached (The Beautiful 
Blue Da7»ibe) and conquered CFrilgie Boy). Then Robin 
returned to his (Home, Sweet Home) in (America). 

With a little originality clever flower, tree, and bird 
romances or a "book lover's tale" may be made up: 

(3&) A floral love atorj (taken from the leaves of a 

bnd-B Journal): 

Although ber name, like ber nature, was the symbol of 
(Violet), she was a typical gorgeous rose (Amer- 
ity). (Joaijuil) tells bis name and vitsi.^. ^ft Ni: 
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to write it with. Prom the top of her head, crownod wltb 
(maiden hflir), to the tip of her dainty (lady's Giippers). 
he thought her a (spring "beauty). She was a very neat 
seanistreBs, and never allowed herself to become a (ragged 
lady), but he was olten embarrassed by losing bis <bacU- 
elor'fl buttons). When he called he brought bonbons, her 
favorites being (buttercups and marGbmallows). He 
found be could not lire If she did not marry him so he 
fell on hlB knees and (aster)! "(Johnny, jump up)." she 
said, and sent him to (poppy). As be left, "( Forge t-nie- 
not)," he begged; and she replied, "(Speed-well)." Now, 
her father was a church officer, an (elder), and so well-to- 
do he was afraid her suitor might want to (marigold). She 
knew this and during the Interview she was a very (blue 
bell). He Implored ber father, "(Lettuce)!" and the 
father's consent brought them (heart's ease). The brides- 
maid was (Lily-of-the-valley), and the best man (Sweet 
William). Both kissed the bride on her (tulips) after the 
ceremony performed by (Jack-in-the-pulpit). She ruled her 
husband strictly, but it waa with a (golden rod), and their 
happiness was (ererlaetlng}. 

(36) Book review. — This is good for a SDiait company 

of high-school students or others who read a great deaL 
Each Is given a sheet of paper and a pencil and wrltea at 
the top of the sheet the title of a book, real or made nPi 
This line Is folded back, and the paper is passed to the 
next neighbor, who writes the name of an author, folds the 
line In. and passes the sheet on. Then the type of book — 
novel, biography, history, humor, teitbook, etc — is wrlttea. 
Again folded and passed on, a brief summary of contentfl 
Is written; after the iie:it folding a criticism, whlcb 
may be commendatory, satirical, etc.. according to the foncT' 
of the writer. Two or three of these criticisms may be 
written as the numbers permit, with alternate foldings; 
giving the name of the reviewing magazine. For exampts: 

"The Mystery of the Haunted Gum Drop." by Ehna&uel 
Kant, is a scientific teitbook of rare merit The hero and 
heroine, In whom one recognizes Charlie Chaplin and Mary 
Picktord slightly disguisefl, go through a series of half- 
brc'a<lth adventures with the usual happy ending. 

This is sure to engage the serious attention of all think- 
ing people. Rarely has a more masterful work appeared 
from the pen of man. We predict that It will be on© of the 
enduring books of the century. ^London Timet. 

Why such drivelJ— Weu; York World. ^m 
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We roared and roared till we like to buBtl Honestly, it's 
a Ecream. It's as tbrilling as a world's series game and 

funnier tban Coaatantluople voUUcB.^AIlantic Monthly. 

(37) Cooperative art. — Each person has a sheet of tab- 
let paper. At tbe top each draws a bead^human, beast, 
bird, or fish. Tbe paper Is then folded back so as to show 
oiUy the place where tbe body is to be joined, and passed 
to the lelt'hand neighbor, who adds the body, folds back tbe 
paper, Indicating tbe place where tbe limbs are to be but 
not indicating whether they are to be two or more. The 
third artist adds the legs and feet, and tbe fourth to re- 
ceive the paper gives the picture a title. The productions 
are then unfolded and passed about the circle. 

(38) CoopemtiTo poetir, — Each writes at the top of 
her paper a line of poetry, either original or from mem- 
ory, dropping the last word to tbe line below and folding 
the paper so that only this word shows. Tbe paper Is 
passed to the left-band neighbor, who must write a line to 
rime with the given word. After the papers have been 
around the circle, the "poems" are read aloud. 

(39) PeraoiiBls,— Each person Is given a card with tbe 
request to write his or her inittafs at the top. These cards 
are collected, thoroughly mixed up, and redistributed. Then 
each writes upon the card he now bolds answers to the 
following questions, using only words hej;iDning with the 
letters at the top of that card; for example: 

M. E. M.: 

Where are you fromT ('Merlca'B exciting market.) 
Whom do you look like? (Mony eminent marvels.) 
Who would you like to be if not yourself? (Mark's ele- 
gant mother,) 

What trait do you moat admire in other people? (Much 
executive mastery.) 

What Is your moat prominent characterietic? (Mighty 
elegant mind.) 
Your beat quality? (Mingle every merit.) 
Your worst fault? (Most easy mark.) 
What do other people consider you? (Muddling, earnest 
meddler.) 
What do you consider yourself? (MoEt enviable mortaL) 
Your regular occupation? (Moving every minute.) 
Your favorite sport? (Makius everybody miserahle.l 
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Your laleat fad? (MarkeiJDg English marigolds.) 
Whom do you expect to marry? (Merry, eDergetic man- 
ufacturer.) 

What will you be doing ten years from nowT (MotoiisE 
endless miles.) 

These are collected and read aloud, to the huge deUsbt 
of all but the victims. Sometimes, when initials are Bini' 
liar, the one fliliag the card will have the wrong person In 
view, and the description will be humorously inappropriate, 

(40) CbarBDterlxBtloai. — Each guest Is given a card 
with fifteen or twenty well-known characters described by 
phrases beginning with the Initials of the name. The 
guests are to guess and write the names, to be verlfleil by 
the hostess from her "key." For example: 

Great Warrior {George Washington). 

Always Lovable (Abraham Lincoln). 

Heartily (generous (Helen Gould). 

Tamed Electricity (Thomas Edison). 

<41) Oamaeqnenoei. — Each is provided with pencil and 
paper and asked to write as the leader gives the signal: 
(1) a boy's name; (2) a girl's name; (3) a number; (4) 
a number; (6) the name oF a place; (6) a complete sen- 
tence; (7) a verb: (S) a complete sentence; (9) another 
verb; (10) a length of time; (11) the consequence. Papen 
are passed on to one's left-hand neighbor after each 
question. At the close the leader gathers them and reads 
aloud the "atories" by fitting the answers into this scheme: 

(1) was the hero, and (2) was the heroina 

He was (3) years old, and she was (4) . 

They met at (or In) (5) . He said (6) meanwhile 

(7). She replied (8) and (9). The courtship lasted (10), 
and the consequence was (11). 

(42) Cftble by oode. — Telegram blanks and pencils An 
provided each person. It is explained that each Is to com- 
pose a ten-word telegram but write only the ten initials and 
sign the name. These are -collected and redistributed, and 
each recipient writes a telegram beginning with these ten 
letters in order and reads it aloud as he or she has "re- 
ceived" it. The sender is called upon to "repeat" the mes- 
sage by saying what the Initials stood for In the orig 
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^^^SS) WIbbIcb,— Some familiar advertisement is copied ^" 
in outline and mounted upon a card. Cards enougb lo 
supply each member or tbe party are prepared by tracing 
with carbon paper a small part of the outline of tlte model 
picture. These must be exactly alihe on each card. The 
guests are given the cards and pencils and fifteen minutes 
to complete the picture. The only direction Is that tbe 
"wiggle" must remain part of the outline of tbe picture — 
I that Is, It muBt not be surrounded with other lines. At the 
end of the time the cards are collected and pinned up with 
,; the original in Uie center. Tbe one whose production most 
I nearly approaches tbe original In design (not in execution) 
'j is the prize "wiggler." One "wiggle" taken from tbe hat, 
!' ear, and shoulder of a human Qgure was Interpreted as a 
> lamp, a landscape, an elephant, and any number of other ^^ 
objects. ^H 

<44) lUnstTBted antobloE^apby, — This Is good for a ^H 
^ Eroup whose members know each other well. Blank books ^^M 
or folded paper booklets, with the name on tbe cover, are 
provided for each guest. At the top of tbe flrst page la 
written "My First Photograph"; other pages are entitled 
"My First Home"; "My First Playmate"; "My First School 
'; Day"; "My Most Important Journey," showing "How 1 
Went. Traveling Companions, and What I Saw"; "My Grad- 
uation" or "Why I Lett School"; "My Future Home"; "My 
j Future Occupation." Illustrated magazines, shears, and 
! library paste should be accessible. Sometimes each makes 
\f out her own book, but It is usually better to bare them dls- 
' tributed by chance. Each thea keeps tbe book with her 
) own name as a souvenlr- 

j There are numerous other pencil games that require 

f considerable amount of guesalng. With some groupa these 
( are very popular: 

(46) Onr frlendi the magaalnea. — 

The aged magazine. (Cenfuij/.) 

Pepper, mustard, and tabasco sauce. (Lilerary Digest c 
'! Smart Bet.) 

Tbe magazine of color. {Red Book.) 
The pay-night letter. iSaturday Evening Pott.) 
t architects strive for. <Houie Beautiful.) 
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Earth's greatest blessing. {Qood Housekeeping.) 
Wliat we all cling to. (Li/e.) 

A character In "MidBummer Night's Dream." (Piicfc.) 
Sometblng we should not do. (Judge.) 
An Italian attraction for tourists. (Art.) 
Wliat small bo^s pester. (Black Cat.} 
The ideal American. (Lincoln.) 

Thomas A, Edison. (Electrician or Scientific American.) 
What a good husband should be. (Woman't Home Com* 
panton.) 
What a dog usually Is. (youth's Companion.) 
The universal magazine. (C-osntopolitan or Bverybodv't.) 
(46> Our aaatomy., — 
A neceBsIty on a journey (trunk). 
A email aulmal (hare). 
The top of a hill (brow). 
Where a carpenter keeps his tools (cheBt)p 
Something be has in It (n&lls). 
Part of a saw (teeth). 
Flowers (tulips). 
Ancient cburches (temples). 
Shell flsh (muscles). 
What a good salve does (heels). 
Part oC a river (moutb). 
Part of a bell (tongue). 
That which decides a vote (eyes and nose). 
Necessary part of a school (pupil). 
Found In an artiafa outfit (palate). 
Part of a stovepipe (joint). 
What soldiers carry (arms). 
What it does in a bard storm (pores). 
Steps of a country tavern (inetep). 
A kind of a boat (skull). 

That which shows the direction of the wind (vein), 
A great achievement (feet) . 
A fish (sole). 

A letter furnished with bowa (elbows). 
Mode of punishment (lashes). 
A prominent factor In American politics (cheek). 
(4*7) Appropriate dreai material!. — 
Wbat should the artist dress in? (Canvas.) 
What ahould the gardener wear? (Lawn.) 
What should the dairyman wearT (Cheesecloth.) 
What should the editor wear? (Print.) 
Wbat should the banker wear? (Checks.) 
What should the hunter wearT (Green or duck.) 
What should the hairdresser wear? (Haircloth or net,) 
What should the Scotchman wearT (Flald.) 
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What should the prisoner wear? (Stripes.) 

What should the government official wear? (Red tape.) 

What should the minister wear? (Broadcloth.) 

What should the jeweler wear? (Cotton or cloth of gold.) 

What should the undertaker wear? (Crape.) 

What should the barber wear? (Haircloth or mohair.) 



C48) 

From a box of anagram letters various words may be 
spelled and thoroughly mixed. The contestants have each 
one minute at each bunch of letters, and in that time they 
are to write on cards provided for that purpose the original 
of the word. Sometimes the words may all be names of 
flowers, all geographical names, or all names of historic 
characters. 



IV 

WHEN SOIIE ENTERTAIN THE OTHERS 

In most groups there are some who are too tired or too 
QUiet to enjoy active games all the evening. They would 
rather be amused for part of the time. And there are 
usually several, always some, who enjoy doing the amus- 
ing. This sort of entertaining varies from the simple joke, 
or "catch," in which one leads off, giving everyone else a 
chance to join in or not, as they like, to real dramatic or 
minstrel stunts that take several minutes to perform and 
differ from "entertainments" chiefly in being impromptu. 

!• Tricks.— (49) Spoon pliotography. — One conspirator 
leaves the room. The company decides whose photograph 
shall be taken. The remaining conspirator holds a silver 
tablespoon before that person's face ahd then calls her ac- 
complice, who looks intently into the spoon and at the 
different persons. She finally recognizes the likeness. 
Meanwhile the one who "took" the photograph is sitting in 
the same position and imitating all the poses and motions 
of the one whose "picture" was taken. 

(50) Masio questions. — The company decides on a cer- 
tain object The one who left the room returns, and the 
one who remains asks: "Was it this vase?" "Was it this 
rose?" "Was it this chair?" and then, "Was it this?" (the 
object agreed upon), to which the other answers, "Yes." 
The signal is that something with four legs— chair, dog, 
table, etc. — shall be mentioned immediately preceding the 
proper object 

(51) Thought waves. — This requires two who are "wise," 
but no one else in the company must know that there is a 
confederate. One announces that she will leave the room 
while all the rest agree on some number between 11 and 99, 
and when she returns she will be able to tell it without 
asking any special questions — ^just from their ordinary con- 
versation. Between the two "wise" to the trick is an under- 
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standing that A means 1, B means 2. and bo on for 9 t 
The ciplier is O. The company agree, aay, on "39" ani 
back the guesser. She tells tbem to go on i 
about anything. After a wtiUe the confederate says, 
"Couldn't Mrs. Smith have gone?" and the guesser notes 
that the first flgnre Is "C — 3." A little later the confederate 
answers someone quite naturally, "I wouldn't, If 1 were 
you." As I ia the ninth letter, the guesser is safe In saying 
the number ia 39. This is very mystifying, as no one 
knows from whom she gets her cue. 

(52) "CroMed or onepoiaed."— The players sit In a 
circle. A pair of scissors Is handed along the line. The 
Brst says to her neighbor, "I received these scissors crossed 
and give them to you uncroBsed." The words refer, how- 
ever, to the position of the speaker's feet, to which the 
scissors are made to correspond. The "unwise" ones in 
the circle will be puzzled at being told "No!" when they 
say they pass the scissors "crossed" when their feet are 
parallel, or vice versa. 

(53) "The moon !■ raund." — It is not necessary to have 
an accomplice for this. One eaye, "The moon is round and 
has two eyes, a nose, and a mouth," making outlines In the 
air to suit the words. She then challenges the others to 
do exactly as she has done. Tbe trick In this consista in 
making the gestures with tbe left band. 

<54) "Xominy Tom."— The leader says, "You can't do this 
Just as I do." With the foreflnger of the right hand she 
touches lightly Ibe thumb of tbe left, then tbe first, second, 
and third fingers, while saying "Tommy, Tommy, Tomuiy, 
Tom"; a slight pause; then touches tbe little finger (with 
an exaggerated emphasis on the "Lit") and back through 
tbe third, second, and first flDgers while saying "Ltftle 
Tommy, Tommy, Tom." Instead of touching the thumb the 
hands are lightly clasped as th*y tall into her lap. Thia 
last Is tbe trick. Tbe "unwise" will Imitate to that point, 
then usually hold the fingers inquiringly in the air. 

(55) HaLodkeroIiiet fortnne. — Select [or tbe victim tbe 
one who baa been getting tbe most Jokes off on tbe crowd. 
You announce you can tell Forlunes by a handkerchief but 
t have a perfectly fresh one. When someone produces 
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Buch an article you ask the one whone fortune is being told 
to sbalte it out and tben hold the four corners together, 
letting It bang like a hag. Into this you peer and aee 
gifts, money, a. letter, or anything that is Individuatty sit- 
proprlate. Then direct the holder to crease the handker- 
chief by drawing the left hand down while she still holds 
the corners In her right. From the wrinkles thus made you 
proceed to interpret a long or Ghort journey, guests coming 
by railroad or automobile, etc. Then you say: "1 
creases are not heavy enough to stay; they disappear before 
I can read tbem. Take the corners In your teeth and make 
the creaecs with hotb hands." While she is doing tbia. 
you turn to the hreatbless group of listeners surrounding 
you and say, "Doesn't she 'bite' eaaiiyT" 

(56) HeBmeriam. — The one who volunteers to be mes- 
merized Is blindfolded. You tell bim you can endow htm 
with a sixth sense, so that blindfolded he will know what 
others cannot see. After making a series oE passes with 
your bands in front of bis face and over his hands lead 
bim to the window and have him place his hands very care- 
fully with the pahns smoothly on the glass. Then you 
inquire. "Do you feel something?" Usually he will reply, 
"No, not yet," whereupon you asic, "Don't you feel a paneT" 

(57) "Boots withont >lkoes." — Oder to initiate Into ft 
secret society anyone who can correctly give the password. 
The "wise" ones are collected In one room, and the "unwlae" 
candidates are in the other. Candidates are admitted one 
at a time. The master of ceremonies, with mincing or ex- 
aggerated steps, a series of bows, movements of tbe hands 
and elbows — anything that occurs to bim — steps forward 
to the candidate and says, "Boots without shoes." The can- 
didate is to repeat the password. Success Is attained not 
by imitating the motion but hy saying tbe one word 
"boots." After initiation tbe candidate remains in tha 
room to witness tbe discomBture of the next applicant. 

(58) Spiral itKlrcaae. — Simply ask the Question quietly 
ot your neighbor, "What is a spiral staircaaeT" See If 
anyone will attempt to define it without a spiral motion 
of the hand or forefinger. "What Is an accordion?'* will 
also bring out the descriptive gesture. One or two persons 
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to the different groups In a. gBneral social when 



things have become a lUtle stiff c 
these quest Ions. 

2, Athletic Btimti.'— A girl who la supple enough 
should practice till she can do them; then In a company 
she does one at a time and Invltea others to try. Begin 
with an easy one that anybody can do. (5d) Balance trtek. 
— Have the one who tries the thing meaanre exactly three 
times the length of his own foot out from the wall of the 
room, then stand with heels together facing the wall, and 
Bloop forward until the top of his head touches the wall. 
Then place a light stool or taboret about 30 Inches high be- 
tween htm and the wall. The trick Is to hold the taboret oft 
the floor and at the same time lift the head from the wall. 
A woman generally succeeds In doing this with comparative 
ease, but for some reason the triple Is not so easy for a man. 
So ask a woman to do it first; then It Is very funny to see 
the man fall. 

(60) Crane dire. — Fold a piece of paper about a foot 
long and stand it upright upon the floor. Hold one foot 
with the opposite band, reaching across in bock. Bend 
down and pick up (he paper with the teeth without losing 
the balance. 

(61) Kne« dtp.— Stand on the right foot, reach behind 
you, and Erasp the left foot with the right hand. Go down 
and touch the left knee to the floor and rise again. Do the 
stunt on each foot, 

(GS) Flih-liawk dlTe.^Thls Is done In the same man- 
ner as the crane dive except that the foot Is not held but 
atrelcbed out behind. Make a quick dip, getting the paper 
in the teeth. 

(63) X^ll aqnat. — Clasp hands back of body, palms up, one 
hand under the other, fingers pointing diagonally backward 
In opposite direction. Go dowa slowly ae far aa poselble, 
keeping back and head erect. Return hands clasped. Re- 
peat several times. 

(64) Tbroneh atiok.— Hold a stick behind you In a hor- 
lEontal position In both hands, palms forward. Without 
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letting loose bring It over i.he head to the front BfiTe the 
right hand cloae to the end of the stick. Swing the rlgbt 
foot to the right around the right arm and over the stlclt, 
going over the sticlt toward the body. Then double forward 
and elide the stick, up over the knee and Lip, crawl through, 
and end with the stick in front of fou. 

(65) Tbe top.— With the arms stretched sideward, Jump 
Into the air and whirl around to the starting place. 

(66) Chair creeper. — Sit on a chair, so that its back is 
at your right shoulder. GraBpiDg the tip with the leCt 
hand and the back leg of the chair near the Qoor with the 
right hand, lie upon your right Bide and, keeping one log 
on the seat, crawl around the back of the chair head first 
until you can pick up with your teeth some object, aa a 
pencil, from the edge of the seat, 

(67) Wicket walk.— Walk on both hands and feet. Keep 
the knees stitT and the hands close together. 

(68) Bear dance. — Do the squat and extend one leg tor- 
ward. Keep the arms out or on the hip to help balance. 
Quickly reverse the position of the feet. Keep this up 
rapidly. 

(69) Heel knack. — Jump bigh Into the air, knocking the 
taeela together twice, once going up and once coming down. 

(70) Corkscrew. — Place a handkerchief or wad of paper 
upon the floor near the tip of the left foot. Pick this up 
with the right band by reaching around to the 16ft and in 
front of the body outside tlie left leg and back, then forward 
between the legs, the fingers reaching around outside the 
left foot to get the paper. 

(71) StIS-Ieg bend.— Stand with Ihe heela together and 
the arma stretched over head. Bend the body forward, 
downward, sweeping the arms downward, and touch the 
floor with the linger tips. Keep Ihe knees stiff. 

(72) Jnmp foot.- — Place the foot against the wall about 
12 inches from the floor. Holding it in that position. Jump 
over it with the other foot, turning aa you Jump, bo that 
at the finish the back is toward the wall. 

(73) Stiff (wooden man).^ — One girl lies down on her 
back upon the mat. stretching out abGolutely stiff, with her 
arms down at the aides. The second girl lifts ber up> 
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putting her handa under the back of her head. The girl 
who is being lifted must keep stiff until she can stand erect. 

(74) Jump aUak.— Hold a small Etick lightly by llie 
tips of your fingers. Jump high Into the air and over the 
stick while keeping both handa on it. Draw your kneea 
well up as you Jump. 

(75) Single aquat. — Stand on one foot, with the other 
stretched out in front. Sit down upon your bcel without 
losing your balance or touching the ground in any way ex- 
cept with the foot you started on. Use your arms to bal- 
ance and come back to standing position. 

3. Indivldiial stnnta.— (76> "Tke Sympltanj' of tlie 
Desert." — A musician with great Berlousaes gives the fol- 
lowing "spiel": "Moat people do not get all the enlerlajn- 
ment poaelbte out of music because they do not recognize 
the story It tells. Take a symphony concert, for example. 
Now, the symphony is merely a aeries of tone pictures. 
Did you ever hear 'The Symphony of the Desert'? (.takes a 
baton or pencil). First comes the silence of the desert 
ibeata lime leith great solemnily) . In tbe midst of the 
desert was an ooBts with tbree palm trees. (WUh the last 
three words she strikes three notes of a chord in the middle 
of the piano). Underneath th« three palm trees {repeats 
the three notes arpeggio) was a llltle babbling brook 
(trills one note of the chord). Away off on the edge of tbe 
desert was a little light gazelle <a rupid triplet on the three 
highest notes of the keyboard). This little light gasselle 
(repeats the triplet) scented tbe little babbling brook (re- 
peat the triU) In the midst of the three palm trees (repeat* 
(fte chord arpeggio) and started for a drink (ropid triplets 
all the waji down the treble). Off at ibe other side of the 
desert was a great, fierce lion (strikes the lowest note on 
the piano). This lion scented the littlo light gazelle (re- 
peats the triplet) and began to roar (lowest note and its 
octave in rapid succession — loud pedal). Then he started 
for the little light gazelle (repeats the triplet) to the oasis 
(repeats the chord arpeggio), but the little light gazelle 
(repeats the triplet), which was drinking at the little bab- 
bling brook (ncpcnts the trill) under tbe three palm trees 
^frgrcalA the ehord arpeggio) heard tbe lion coming toward 
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her Islovi octaves up from the bass) and ran fleetly bock 
to tbe outer edge of tbe desert Irepeats tJie tripleta up Ihe 
treble). So when the lion reached the oaela (chord}, there 
were nothing hut the three palm trees (arpeggio) and the 
litUe babbling brook (repeats the trill). Angrily the lion 
stalked back to his lair {octaves down the bass) and roared 
{lowest octave alternated rapidly). And again there was 
nothing left but the little babbling brook (rapid trill) nft- 
der the three palm trees (choril arpeggio) and the silence 
of the desert" (beats lime silently). 

If the conductor of the "symphony" prefers, the Hon 
may devour the little llg'ht gazelle. . Appropriate "tone 
pictures" will readily suggest themselves, 

(77) Tbe dootor and hi» little white ptlls.— In telling 
this story the same gesture is repeated each time a certain 
word Is used in the story. The narrator proceeds slowly 
and with great gravity, "Once there was a doctor (fingers 
of right hand on left piilac) who made (rolls paints to- 
gether) some little (both thumts and forefingers pinched 
closely together) white (touches collar or anything white 
in costume) pills (one thumb and forefinger holding »p 
imaginary pill). He spread them {jpreadi»£7 motion with 
hands) upon the window sill (leans forward over imagt- 
uarv window sill) to dry (waves hands over imaginary 
pills). Then this doctor (gesture as above) went out 
walking (stepping motion with hands) under the waving 
trees (anns over head, hands waving) to see come patients 
(head drops in hand) who were very ill (both hands on 
stomach). While the doctor (see above) was away, a flock 
of little birds (flnge's flutter downward) alighted upon the 
window sill (fingers curved, dropping on imaginary window 
sill) and ate up (thumbs and forefingers picking) all tbe 
little (tee above) white (see above) pills (see above) that 
tbe doctor (lee above) had made. The next day (right 
hand goes tindemeath left elbow and up, to indicate sunset 
and sunrise) the doctor (see above) once more went out to 
see those patients (see above) of his who were very ill 
(see oboi'e) and as he was walking (see above) under the 
waving trees (sec above) he saw a flock of little birds lying 
I {backs of hands flat, fingers standing stiffl]/ up), and 
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then this doctor (tee above) hnew (right forefinger knovi- 
ingly on forehead) what had become of all those little (»ee 
above) white (see above) pills (see above) he had made" 
(gee above). 

<T8) The atory af Jonah. — The narrator eayBi "The 
highest art ot the actor Is to tell his atory with gestures 
alone. Words «hould be entirely superfluous. That this 
is entirely possible, 1 will dow demonstrate to jrou. How- 
ever, it is necessary that one know something about tbe 
Bltuatlon that Is to t>e portrayed; and as it may be some 
time since you heard in Sunday school the story of Jonah, 
I will recall it to your mind. Jonah was commanded to 
go to Nineveh, but rofused. He was again commanded and 
to escape the dlBlculty went down to Joppa and took a ship 
for the west. Very soon a terrific storm arose. He did 
his part, but tbe sailors accused blm of being the Jonah. 
Ho admitted It and consented to being put overboard. Then 
a great fish swallowed him, but was eooa very glad to get 
rid of him by casting him out on the shore. As eoon as 
Jonah was again commanded to go to Nineveh he went 
Immediately." Tte narrator looks solemnly around the 
circle ajid points a finger at one oC the group and then 
points to the east, slowly but determinedly shakes head. 
She repeats, pointing at the same person and then to the 
east, shakes head more rapidly and more determinedly, 
and motions with hands as If walking toward the west 
She pantomimes pulling out a long purse, counting out 
money, receiving ticket, and (with hands) stepping on 
board over a gangplank. The narrator sinks back in her 
seat comfortably; pantomimes a storm by wildly waving 
her hands overhead to Indicate wind, rain, and lightning; 
then makes motions o( rowing with great difficulty. She 
looks Inquiringly around the circle and again points a 
finger at the same person; nods her head reluctantly and 
points overboard. Her hands lift an Imaginary heavy body 
and drop it over the side oC an imaginary boat. Her arms 
move as in swimming. A "flsh mouth" is opened and 
closed by putting arms and hands together parallel from 
elbows to Snger tips, slowly separating them up to the 
elbowa, and closing them again. Clasped hands point up- 
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ward in a beseecbing niaaner. The "fish month" opens 
again very wide in a direction supposed to be the shore. 
The shoulders and head are shaken as If shaking off 
water. The narrator again points with a solemn forefinger 
to the same person and then emphaticall; toward the east 
She nods her head emphatically up and down, shrugging 
her shoulders to indicate acquiescence, and makes a rapid 
walking motion of her bands in the direction to which her 
finger had pointed. 

(79) A lettered orator. — A girl goes through all t 
vocal and bodily gestures of an Intensely emotional scene 
— an Impassioned appeal for b cause or a thrilling narra- 
tive — ^but all she utters is the alphabet— forward, back- 
ward, and interspereed wltb such well-known symbolic let- 
tera aa S. O. S., Q. E. D., F. O. B.. C. O. D,, R. S. V. P., 
P. M., A. M., A. D., B. C, W. C. T. U., A. L. A., G. O. P. The 
voice may rise with pleading inflection on "J. K. L, M." 
and be followed by a thunderous "N. O." and a conciliator? 
or e5(planatory "P. Q. R." 

(80) "Tool jo-aag '«in<." — This depends entirely on the 
ability of the performer to laugh infectiously and uproar- 
louBly, yet artificially. "There ain't nothin' to tell 
icttuckJe). Us young 'uns was Just sittln' on the door step 
(laugh) talkln' {tieartv latighter), and Jim says {long 
laughter) , and that (more laughter) set Mame to laughin' 
(more laughter), and ub fool young 'una (verj/ long laugh- 
ter) just sat and (more laughter, wiping (ear* away; 
takes breath and forces out toordt) there wasn't anything 
really funny, and I couldn't tell you what It was, but (goet 
off into peal after peal, hands on sides, rocking back and 
forth; continuet for a minute, thea stops iTUtantly). 

<81) A "vaporon»" itary — "Have you Been AIT" 
(Someone asks, "Al w>hor') "Alcohol. Kerosene him yes- 
terday: ain't benzine since. Gaaolined against the lamp- 
poet and took b naptha. Dynamite have run off with 
him." 

(82) "Rkre news."— One person picks up a newspaper 
and begins to read anything that has fairly long, well- 
punctuated sentences. At the first comma she InsertB 
before the pause the word "before"; at the next comma, tha 
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word "bebtnd": and so on alternatelj. Before each Bemt- 
colon or period she reads "berore aad beliind." Tlie effect 
is vej? ludicrous, and it takes some time for the listeners 
to realize the cause. 

<83> Xmltationa.— Someone In the crowd is almost sure 
to have a knack of making unusual sounds that represent 
such things as sawing wood, a butcher sawing a. meat 
bone, the calls and cries of various birds and animals, and 
on. Some may be able to Imitate the walk, gestures, or 
voice of persons present or well known to the company. 
Such Imitations must always be good-natured and never 
contain anything to hurt sensitive feelings. 

4. Stttnt* rei].iiiTinK two or more perforiaeTa. — (64) 
Impromptu dramaticB. — The old nursery stories of "Cin- 
derella," "Red Rf ding-Hood," "The Three Bears," etc., and 
many Grimm and Andersen fairy stories lend themselves 
to impromptu acting. So do many popular songs. These 
may be made as funny or as elaborate as the actors wish. 
Of course, the audience should be allowed to guesa which 
of their favorite stories is being "told." 

(85) Cooperative eloontloii. — Two girls or two boys 
and a. doorway with long portieres provide this entertain- 
ment. The one who is to do the reciting elands Just In 
front of the curtains, which are firmly pinned back of her 
head and bacli of her hips; her arms are clasped behind 
her. The partner elands behind the curtains and slips her 
arms through and under the reciter's arms. The second 
person makes all the gestures. Of course, the originality 
and absurdity of the gestures are the fun of the occasion. 
Good pieces to use for this are "Kentucky Belle," "Curfew 
Shall Not Ring To-Night," "The Wreck of the Hesperus," 
and other time worn favorites. " Jabber wocky" Is also 

(80) Moving plctnrei.— One girl may be chosen to pre- 
sent a moving-picture play. She may call upon as many of 
the company as she needs and be given from three to Ave 
minutes to prepare her scenario. "Rescue from drowning," 
"rescue from a runaway," or any other of the usual thrill- 
ing scenes of the film are acted out in pantomime, with 
chairs or boxes, as the case may be, for boat or horse. U 
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the rouDg people are habltuto of the "oaovles," they may 
be ashed to name whom liie "star" Impersonates. 

<87) Film prodaatlvn. — Instead of Ghowlng the fla- 
lahed Sim story as it appears on the screen tbere may be 
a "movie studio." One or more aspiring authors may e 
deavor to persuade the ofScers of the corporation to accept 
their "masterpieces." After a scenario la chosen, tlie pro- 
duction manager aummons the stars and minor characterE, 
tlie Bcenlc artist Insists on changes (whlcli the author re- 
sents), and the stars further complicate matters by alter- 
ing scenes to suit themselves. A girl witb a green swesler 
drawn part way over her unraised arms represents a "tree" 
or a "lonely forest." A kitchen chair on its back Is an 
automobile. Tbe camera man is an important functionary. 
An enameled tin bread box makes an excellent camera, . 
the operator while "taking" the scenes may whirl inside 
it one of the wooden clackers used as a noise maker. 

<88) OrolieatrA. — The different Instruments of a c 
plete orchestra are assigned to various persons, who are 
arranged In their proper pieces. There may be no Instru- 
ments at all, each one simply making the appropriate mo- 
tions for vJolln, trombone, or drum, as the case may be; 
or the instruments may be provided from kitchen and coal 
shed. A funnel may be used for a horn, the lid of a wash 
boiler tor a bass viol; and other adaptations may be mado 
according to tbe material available. The Important per- 
son, as always In an orchestra. Is the conductor. He or 
sbe wields the baton with great vigor and witb elabonUA 
gestures. The ptanUgimo and fortissimo effects, retards, 
holds, accelsrandoB, legates, and staccatos produce an 
sem-ble that is truly remarkable, whether It Is ikn i 
splitting pandemonium or a silent pantomime. 

(89) Hnmait uknleles. — Four to eight girls stand in a 
circle, leaning forward with heads together, Wblle bum- 
ming some popular tune, each strikes her own nose wlOi 
a pinching motion downward In the rhythm of the tune, 
which produces a striking imitation of the ukulele, 

(eO> HypnatlKtn. — This takes a little preliminary prac- 
tice on the part of two girls. It is announced that ont 
them is a very good subject and can be hypnotized bo thai 
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she will do whateTer the other one tella her to do. The 
"hypnotist" tella the BUhJeet to look at her forellnger, held 
bIx Inches In front of her nose, and makes various slow, 
mysterious passes la front of ber until, at a. preconcerted 
signal, the girl falls back limp In the chair in which she 
sits. The "hypnotist" then touches her shoulders lightly 
and draws her hands upward. The sublect, as If pulled 
by an Invisible force, rises stifRy from the chair. She fol- 
lows the leader's Bnger, which touches her forehead, with 
eyes open but a blank ezpressloii, as If she were a rag doll 
pulled by a string. The operator lets her down upon the 
platform and tells her she Is made of wood. Then, putting 
botb bands back of the subject's head the operator lifts her 
to her feet as if she were wooden. (This "stIIIening" 
stunt has probably been done by every schoolgirl who 
has normal control of her muscles.) Then the operator 
commands (he girl to saw wood, eat Ice cream, crochet, or 
do anything else that Is either very appropriate or very 
inappropriate to the subject. Every command is obeyed 
In an automatic fashion. A pair of clever girls can keep 
the whole group "roaring" for five minutes. Then the 
operator leads the subject back to her chair, bends her into 
IB If she were a wooden figure, and with a few elaborate 
isea says, "Wake up." The subject apparently comes out 
a dream, yawns, says, "What time Is it?" or "I must go 
to supper," and goes off the stage. 

(91) lilKbtvins artist. — Announce that B great artist 
is present who can produce almost instantly any picture 
requested. The artist has a paper mounted on a drawing 
board, a pasteboard palette, and a crayon. He faces the 
audience so that they cannot see him work. The eshiMtor 
says. "Draw for me the Egyptians chasing the children of 
Israel across the Red Sea." The artist works busily for a 
minute, then turns the completed "canvas" to the audi- 
ence. It is absolutely bare. "Where is the Red Sea?" asks 
the exhibitor. "It has all dried up," replies the artist. 
"Where are the children of Israel?" "They have passed 
over," "Where are the Egyptians?" "They have not yet 
arrived." Next make a request for a meeting of a dog with 
bis master Just returned from war. When the picture la ex- 
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hibited, there is only a perpendicular line, a short line at an 
angle to it about two thirds of the way up, and beneath it, 
on the same side, a little curly line. This the artist ex- 
plains by saying: "Thijs is the edge of the door; the soldier 
is just going in; this is his bayonet; this is the dog's tail 
Of course, we would not intrude." The artist next, Yoluih 
teers to show a picture entitled "The Sentinel." Nothing 
is visible but a tree with a large trunk. He explains that 
the sentinel is behind the tree. 

(92) Talldns tilt. — ^The audience is asked to name the two 
best talkers among the girls present. There are sure to 
be various nominations. Choosing the two who seem to 
have the most votes, you invite them to settle the matter 
of which is the better talker. They may either be given 
a topic like "Suffrage" or "The League of Nations," with 
one assigned to the affirmative, the other to the negative; 
or each may be told to sell the other some article (rf me^ 
chandise. They talk simultaneously and absolutely con- 
tinuously. The leader, watch in hand, stops them at the 
end of two minutes, and the audience is to decide which 
has talked the more continuously and loudly. Neither 
should stop for breath or to laugh. 

(93) Take-offs. — A mock faculty meeting or a mock 
club or committee meeting, if the participants are good 
mimics, and care is taken to keep the thing in good taste 
and good humor, may afford any amount of fun and 
laughter. 



A LABOE crowd 1h generally more eaally managed If the 
evening Is divided between a getting-acqualnted period and 
one m which all are seated as an audience for a carefully 
planned program. This planning does not mean elaborate 
entertainment but doea involve procuring beforehand all 
the required "properties" and doing enough rehearsing 
BO those who take part will he able to restrain their own 
laughter. Some of the things here suggested have been 
Buccessrully used both in Informal church socials and la 
money-raising entertainments la church, Y. W. C. A., pub- 
llc-Bchool, and college groups. 

(94) Sb»daw pantomime. — The necessary "properties" 
are a full-alzed white sheet, a lamp or electric light on a 
cord, and a tin or ailver-glaas reflector. A story or a narra- 
tive poem Is read, the actors standing behind the abeet and 
making exaggeratedly apiiroprlale gestures. Newspapers, 
cardboard, cotton, and raveled rope or yarn will produce all 
needed "properties" from balr and beard to waves of the 
sea. or sun. moon, and stars. A fine wire just back of the 
curtain will permit the sun or moon to be suspended but 
Itself will be iDvisibie. A little practice In keeping the 
shadow outlines clear and distinct will make It possible 
to produce very tunny pictures. "The Ballad of Mary 
Jane," In the St. Nicholas Book of Plays, which 
found in almost any public library, is an excellent 
give. "George Washington and the Cherry Tree." "Paul 
Revere's Ride" (on a hobby horse), "Clementine" (fi 
the old college song), and many others will suggest theni' 

<96> WAxworki. — Tlie principal requirement for the 
Buccessful carrying out of this stunt is a group of young 
people who can hold their muscles rigid for several minutes 
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stretch and wbo can far Ibc aame length of ttme r 
train from laughing In the most rtdlculous Bltuatlons. The 
showman Grst arrives upon the scene and gives numerous 
directions to the stage hands, who then bring in the wax 
figures one at a time — on a wlieelbarrow. or pulled In by 
the chair on which they are seated, or picked up bodily by 
shoulders and heels and carried in. After considerable 
changing about the exhibit Is satisfactory to the showman, 
who then proceeds to tell the history of each character and 
(with a dover egg-beater) to wind up each In turn. Each 
"waxworlc" then goes through with the mechanical wordi 
and motions with which the figure has been endowed. 
Washington, in full general's uniform, chops his cbeny 
tree and repeats his immortal statement of personal liml- 
tatlona; a second winding starts him on his farewell ad- 
dress, which runs down In the middle and cannot be made 
to go on. Henry VIII proposes to Cleopatra, Joan of Arc 
and any other figure before whom he la wound up, A 
French doll saya, "Mamma," "Papa," "Please," and "Thank 
you" when the proper button In her back la pushed, while 
the exhibitor expatiates on the beauty of her "real" curia 
and her Parisian clothes. The idea of the waxworks la a 
Tery old one. but every group of young people can work 
out through it much cleverness and originality. 

(96) Living magailne.— The usual contents of a pop- 
ular magazine are acted out more or less elaborately. One 
group evolved a halt-hour entertainment with only two or 
li three hours' notice. First came the cover^ — a really beautl- 

' ful living picture poaed with aome dark-colored curtains 

arranged behind to represent the outline of the magazine. 
I Neit came the short atory — a very thrilling romance. Tbia 

t was acted out by hero and heroine, while a voice from 

[ behind the stage read the paragraphs. Juat in the most 

[ critical place in the plot tbe "page was turned," and the 

J serial began. The reader gave tbe synopsis in a sentence 

or two, and then the chapter was read, while two or three 
lilustrationa were poaed. This was Interrupted by three 
or four advertlaements in tableaux which were quite un- 
mistakable. A popular-science article came next, and tbe I 
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of marvelotiB. Here advert laementa, and then tLe portrait 
of a. prominent local celebrity, with a highly adorned ac- 
count of hta rise from poverty given by the unseen reader. 
Nest came a column of the interrupted short story, an ad- 
vertisement, the Onal column, and, Interspersed between 
advertisements, the remainder of the month's Installment 
of the serial. A fashion page, two or three jokes (very 
practical Jokeg they were!), and a cartoon, with more 
advertisements, completed the magazine. There is limit 
leas opportunity for clever and witty parody both on pop- 
nlar magaslne style and make-up and on local eltuatlona. 

<87) Dramstlied atoriei. — Dramatizations of manr 
favorite stories are published, but those which are evolved 
by a club or class are generally more clever and always 
more fun. Take "Alice In Wonderland," for esample. The 
mock turtle and the Cheshire cat, the Duchess and her 
pig baby. Father WUHam and the young man, the white 
rabbit, the March hare, and the caterpillar with its hookah 
are all surprisingly possible to produce In costume and 
are very effective. Humpty-Dumpty Is eaally made with a 
barrel hoop and a straight tube of white cloth. The latter 
Is stretched to the hoop at the center and gathered with 
elastic to the neck and ankles, with pillows and tissue 
paper to fill out the egg contour. A tali stepladder makes 
a good "wall," on which HumpLy-Dompty must be safely 
settled before the curtain goes np. A small-alzed girl with 
long, fair hair can be made Into a perfect likeness of Alice 
of the Peter Teniel ti lustrations. The various incidents 
may be chosen so as to make a sort of plot, or there may 
be merely a series of tableaux with ttaelr appropriate 

' recitations. 

"Little Women." "Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm," "Polly- 
anna." "The Peterkins," "Daddy lionglegs." "Mrs. Wlggs of 
the Cabbage Patch," "The Little Colonel," and "Patty" are 
Buggeations of favorite stories th&t are easy to tell In orig- 
inal, homemade dramatization. 

(96) Bible Btorlei are particularly well adapted for 
dramatizing. Among those wblch may be worked out by 

^ glrla alone are Ihe stories of Rutb, Esther, Miriam and the 
^osee, and Hannah and little Samuel. The maid 
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■ captured by the Syrians can be shown tn the women's 

r quarters ot Naaman's bouse, hearing of her master's trouble 

I and teliing of the Hebrew prophet 

fc Girls from twelve to slxteea are Just as fond o( dranuk 

^^^^ tlzlng as are older girls or younger children and do It 
^^^H quite as well. But they will have to choose things they 
^^^K can do by themselves; because while younger and older 
^^^" boys nice dramatics, boys of their own age rarely can be 
persuaded to take part with girls. However, in Blbls 
Btoriefl the boys' cOBtunies are easily made from a. taU- 
width sheet and a colored blanket or couch cover; and a 
raveled rope beard can be used for the patriarchal char 
aeters, and If the bair docs not come below the shoulders 
U can be powdered and left flowing. Study good pietureo 
to see the way the draperies are arranged and copy details 
carefully. 

Effective (99) mtMlonary stories can be worked up. 
From various scenes and Incidents In the current misBlon- 
ary magazines girls alone can give scenes tracing the Ille 
of the little girl in India from her mother or mother-in- 
law's zenana to the mission school, and then to professional 
school, and her later work In school or hospital among her 
own people. The story of a Chinese girl who comes to an 
American university and goes back to be a power In her 
own land may show amusing scenes where the health In- 
formation from the missionary teachers, authorized by vil- 
lage otQcfals, meets old superstitions; also, where a Euro- 
pean traveler who does not know what missionaries do 
finds ChiDese young women teaching Swedish gymnastics 
and tennis. A biography like that of Mary Slessor of Cala- 
bar would furnish a highly dramatic plot. 

<10O) ninitrated readlngi.— These are the old-fash- 
ioned "living pictures," or tableaux vivanfes; but everyone 
enjoys them, and tbey may be made very beaulltnl. Groups 
of girls who have little time for evolving a play from a 
book or for the memorizing necessary in a readyniade play 
may very easily take part In these pictures. Another ad' 
Tantage Is that a great many may take part, and everyone 
tnay be a "star." Much depends on the reader, who must 
everyone can bear distinctly and who must also 
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bring out the beauty of the story. Some that bave proved 
particularly effective Tor thia use are "Enoch Arden," "The 
Legend or Fair Womea," "That Old Sweetheart of Mine." 
"Hiawatha," "Chrlatraaa Carol," and "The Birds' Christ- 
maa Carol." The story of a "family album" can be ob- 
tained, or an original one written. 

A pretty set ot pictures Is called <IOI) "TIte Seven 
Akos of Woman": 

Scene 1. — A baby's cradle, daintily draped, in which, a 
big doll can be the "baby." A young mother or a wblte- 
draped angel may bend over the cradle. A low-crooned 
lullabj should be given behind the scenes during this 
picture. 

Scene 2. — A little maid daintily dressed, sitting In a 
child's chair, rocking her doll. Music with this, a kinder- 
garten dolly Bong. 

Scene S.—A schoolgirl with banner and books. Music, a 
inarch played In quick time upon the piano. 

Scene 4-— A. young woman In evening gown, standing, 
holding a mirror, and questioning her fate on Halloween. 
Music, "The Sweetest Story Ever Told." 

Scene J.— A young lady gowned as a bride, with veil and 
flowers. Music, wedding march from "Lohengrin." 

Scene S. — A young woman representing a mother, seated 
In a chair aud holding a largo doll dressed to simulate a 
child. Music, a lullaby. 

Scene 7. — The grandmother, with sliver hair and hook, 
seated in an easy chair. Music, "Auld Lang Syne." 

(102) Peter Newell'i oartoona may furnish the main 
entertainment for an evening. The beat singer obtainable 
Is costumed in any characteristic Peter Newell garb that 
Is most becoming. She sings tbe rimes to any music to 
which they can be readily adjusted. There is no conlinu^ 
Ity; simply one picture after another is shown as tbe rime 
is sung. Tbe pictures are chosen according to tbe prefer- 
ence and Ingenuity ot the glrla taking part. This might 
be followed by some of tbe current cartoons of "Bud" 
Fisher, Webster, or McKee by the boy friends of the girls 
I ttklngpiirt 
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■ ■ This anniveraarleB and tioUdays Lave gathered an| 
themselvee appropriate things to do which have I 
almost as traditional ae the tree and Santa Clatu i 
ChrlBtmaa. We would feel as If eomething were missing 
if they were omitted, yet repetition gets tiresome onleei 
some new Tarlatlona are introduced. Here are a fa* 
samples of combining old and new wbicli will suggest stfll 
other thlnga to the good-times committee. 

Again, It sometimes seems a long while between apeclal 
oceaslona, and the "general" or "miscellaneous" program 
gets monotonous. Here are some programs that have bet 
snccessfully carried out which were built around son 
special Idea. 

<103) Common-ietiie BoolaL — This title puns two Idei 
— the common "senfle" (touch, taste, sight, et&> and cm 
mon "cents." This la appropriate for a general group fi 
which no special Invitations need be prepared. If It I» 
used, however, for helping to finance some project of the 
class or group, the Invitations may ask people to show ho» 
much common "sense" they have by bow many common 
"cents" they can collect or save to bring with them to 
the party In receptacles provided with the Invitations. 

When all have assembled, the leader announces that 
she wishes to divide the group according to their 1 
sense. She explains that when she says a word, after the 
signal "Now!" each Is to fli In memory whatever flrrt 
comes to mind. An instant's silence; then the word "dog" 
Is announced. The leader asks: "How many of yoa caD 
tell me how the fur of the dog which came to your mind 
teelsT Hands upt" Ask these to gather together in a 
glren corner of the room. "How many of you heard the 
dog barkT" These are similarly assembled. "How many 
of you can tell me the size and color of the dogr* This 
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^oup 1b UBuallf so large that a second test muat be given. 
AsalB give the aienal and say, "Rose." "How many of 
you could taate a rose confection?" "Whlcli ot you could 
amell It 7" This will usually divide two more groups, 
leaving the "eye-minded" ones, who see only the size and 
color of the rose, by themselves. Eye, ear, nose, tongue, 
and finger groups are now assigned to difterent rooms or 
corners, for sense games. Each group, after flniahlne Its 
first test, proceeds to another set, eo that all have all of 
ttae fun. 

The "alght" table contains a covered tray. Each person 
is given a sheet of paper and a. pencil. The cover la to be 
removed from the tray for ten seconds, and each is to 
observe its contents (twenty ohjecta will be sufficient). The 
'er Ib replaced at the end of the time, and each person 
Is to write down the names of ail the objects she can 
remember. 

At the "Bmell" table well-corked bottles are numbered, 
and each person la allowed to anlft at an uncovered bottle 
for a few seconds, then to write down upon his paper the 
name of the odor corresponding to the number on the 
bottle. A good list Is camphor, ground coffee, peppermint, 
violet and heliotrope perfumes, dried roae leaves, a piece 
ot sandalwood, whole cloves, stick cinnamon, and shaved 
bar soap. 

At the "hearing" table there are ten small pasteboard 
boxes all exactly alike. These are numbered and sealed 
with stickers. Each ts to write down as before what each 
box contains. Each person is allowed to shake the boxes 
and to hold them close to the ear. A good list Is matches, 
cork, buttons (steel or bone), brass tacks, an empty spool, 
a penny, a nickel, marbles, and small pieces of brolcen 
glass (spectacle lens, watch crystal, or anything of the 
sort). 

At the "taste" table each takes the taste blindfolded and 
■with cotton In nostrils. The aaalatants check up on the 
cards that have been prepared beforehand with the names 
of the substances what each one thought it to be. Each 
Is given with a fork a small slice of raw potato, turnip, 
sweat potato, and of apple, pear, pineapple, or other aeaaon- 
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able Truit; small pieces of chocolate and maple cand^, and 
a pinch of sugar. 

At the "toucli" table the test is also taken blindfolded. 
Each person (s banded or lias his flngers guided to touch a 
penny, a dime, a lump of coal, a lumpNof sugar, and a 
lump of hard salt. They may also touch ijwitta fingertips 
only) saucers filled with sand. salt, granulated sugar, corn- 
meal, and Qour. A leather strap and a piece of frayed rope 
are drawn through their curved hands. The attendants 
write for each tbe identifications they make. If the players 
are healthy and fun-loving and not subject to hysterica, the 
last object to be touched may be a kid glove filled with 
sand and soaked in cold water. 

The participants will be very much Interested in com- 
paring their scores. A big sheet of paper or a blackboard 
may be used to compare the points of the different groups. 
The first group, who were consciously "touch-minded," and 
the fifth group, who seemed to be wholly "eye-minded," may 
prove, after all, to use their other senses as effectiTely as 
the one they thought their best. 

The "geographical sense" may also be tested by asking 
them to name countries by an outline map. by pictures of 
scenery, costumes, and customs, by curios, etc. A good 
many will be confused between China and Japan or between 
Persia and India In Oriental art objects if some are ob- 
tained for this display. 

An amusing stunt. whIcL Is reaUy an observation teat, 
is to ask each to write down a description of someone 
well known to all, such as the Sunday-school superinten- 
dent or a high-school teacher or the chaperon of tbe party. 
The person will of course have disappeared Just before 
this test. The questions should include the color of hair 
and eyes, description of glasses It worn, on which aide the 
hair is parted, and the color of the dress or suit worn thai 
evening or regularly worn in school. After the descrip- 
tions have been made, the papers may be exchanged, and 
the person will appear. The papers are then corrected 
amidst much hilarity by cbecking up with the person be- 
fore them. 

(104) "A seanr tor your UianKbta" or "Are } 
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<H»nts-able7" — Each guest is given a one-cent piece (old 
issue) and asked to find on it all the objects named on the 
accompanying card: 

Messenger (one cent). 

Piece of armor (shield). 

Fruit (dates). 

A devoted young man (bow). 

Part of a hill (brow). 

Spring flowers (tulips). 

Weapons (arrows). 

First American (Indian). 

Emblem of victory (laurel). 

Animal (hare). 

Two sides of a note (face and back). 

Ehnblem of royalty (crown). 

A way of expressing matrimony (United States). 

Part of a river (mouth). 

Found in school (pupil). 

Part of a store (counter). 

Plenty of assurance (cheek). 

A cry of victory (liberty). 

Implements for writing (quills). 

Means of penetration (eyes). 

An ancient punishment (stripes). 

Means^of inflictinglt (lashes). 

A beverage (T). 

To protect (shield). 

Two sides to a vote (eyes and nose — ayes and noes). 

Place of worship (temple). 

Subject of song and poem (America). 

Refreshments might well be served cafeteria style with 
prices marked in odd cents— one, two, three, six, seven, 
twelve, etc. — rather than in nickels and dimes. 

(105) April-Fool party. — If invitations are used, they 
may be decorated with a jester's cap and bells or with a 
little outline head in a fool's cap. The most suitable pro- 
gram is a series of jokes and fake tricks. Members of the 
reception committee may show a loose thread hanging 
from the seam of blouse or coat and a button dangling by 
one thread. The thread is attached to a spool inside the 
blouse, so that whoever picks oft the thread keeps pulling 
and pulling. The single thread that holds the button is 
fastened around the inside the dress and at the collar or 
front fastening so that it can be let out as the unwary 
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person fingers tlie button and be pulled back auddenl; 1j 
place. Partners may be tied together with atrtngB, eacb 
pair to difientangle theMselvea before refrestameats we 
served. Some guest may drop a pocketbook, and tlie finder 
will Qnd It fastened hj atouC linen thread, -which pulla Jt 
away as be stoops for it 

Various forms o{ entertainment may be In separals 
booths, 80 that each one who enters ma; be innocent o 
the trick in that booth. Contestants may throw quoits for 
a penny that Is In plain sight on the floor but proves to be 
nailed down when the winner goes to pick It up. In an- 
other booth a row of doUa may be hung. A guest Is toli 
to choose the one she wishes to keep. She Is then blind- 
folded, turned around three times, and told to put her 
finger upon the chosen doll. Wherever she puts her finger, 
sJi attendant Is ready with a cup of soft library paste. Into 
which the finger is stuck. For the general entertainmeot 
a sleight-of-hand perform s.iice Is appropriate. Or a group 
may prepare a marionette entertainment. These are a 
elaboration of the "dwarf" described on pages 63 and 64 i 
Icebreakers. (Other appropriate stunts are suggested In 
numbers 47, 50, SI, S3, S4, 55.) Refreshments are Ic 
ordered d la corte from a list that involves much gueaslnft 
Enough of the viands are real, so that the guests will be 
satisfied and comfortable; hut enough are fakes, so that a 
great deal of laughter is caused. 

(106> Colonial party. — This Is always popular at tka 
celebration of Washington's Birthday. George and MartU 
may receive, or Mesdames Washington, Adams, Jeftersoa. 
Hamilton, and others may be the hostesses and guests ot 
honor, to whom all the others make their proper curto; a 
greetings. For a party at which the guests are all i^b 
half of them make delightful "Georges" by weartag g 
naslum bloomers, turning an ordinary suit coat so thit 
the bright-colored lining Is on the outside, and using tlw 
customary lace stock and frills at the wrist. 

A bright-colored silk petticoat and a soft silk kimono ol 
contrasting color are to be found In every girl's wardrab« 
and form the foundation of a charming Martha WastainstOB 
dress. The kimono is held in place at the waist with ■ 
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broad ribbon girdle, and the looae-flowing part 1b pinned 
In puffy panniera. The eleoveB may be tacked up to afiort 

' length with little pleats on the inside seam, and ribbon 
bands or lace frills basted oa the edge. With a fichu collar 
fastened with a large brooch or cameo pin, and silver-paper 
buckles on the pumpa, the coBtume is complete, powdered 
hair and tiny black beauty patches add the finishing 
touches. 

Most boys have knickerbockers of some sort. Stocks and 
frills of lace or even of crapo paper baetod into the front 

. and sleeves of a sack coat give sufflcient distinction to tha 

I garb. 

' A shadow pantomime beginning with the cherry tree 
and ending with the surrendering of ComwalliB (who may 

I depart In an airplane) may be exceedingly funny. Often 
some one is clever enough to write up the atory in rime. 
It is of course customary to use red, white, and blue 
for decorallona. A variation for a colonial party Is to use 
the colonial colors of buff and dark blue. Little souvenirs 
may be made by folding pieces of buff and blue paper 4 by 6 
inches into cocked hats. Wasbingtou's Birtbday could 
hardly be properly celebrated without the presence of a 

■ cberry tree. One may be improvised from almost any 
material oa band. Cranberries strung upon a rubber 
plant have served very well. For the refreshments plain 
cookies may be cut In balcbet form. A tinner will make 

< such a cutter If one cannot be easily obtained at a store. 
At one party enormous cherries with red tissue paper cover 
and green paper leaves were taken from the tree by the 
guests, who were asked to eat them. When the paper was 

'.removed, the cherries proved to be popcorn balls. 

' The guests may be divided into two camps and called 
the British and the Colonials. Tbe individual scores In the 

' contests and guessing games that follow may be added 

\ together to decide the victory between tho camps. At the 
close of the contest the captain of the victors brings forth 
a large cardboard hatchet and proceeds to "bury the 
hatchet" with appropriate rites. The winners of the larg- 
est individual scores in the various conteats may be 
called upon for appropriate Impromptu orations during 
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ceremoDr. This may bring out some clever talent and 
help to conaerre tbe feelin.e of frEendablp for otber natlone 
which replaced the old attitude of rivalry with the "motlier 
country." 

romance of the colonial period may be acted Im- 
promptu, or with a younger group such a story may be 
found or written beforehand and used as a "kaleidoscope 
story," described In nuiaber (Z3>. 

Another form of colonial party deals with the (107) 
eoontry merry-makiiiBa. The Puritan costumes may 
easily be copied, or merely indicated by caps and fichus lor 
the girls and broad white collars and cocked hats of still 
paper for the boys. There may be contests in winding yarn 
Into balls. In apple paring, and in quilting. The quIU Is a 
real one In old-faBhioned frames. Someone who knows 
bow Bbould 8uper\-iae the young people in either quilting 
or tying. The quilt should be given to some family or 
Institution. The yarn may be sent to a borne for elderly 
women vibo cannot afford the material for tbelr knitting. 
The apple-paring conteet is to see who can peel an entire 
apple without breaking t&e paring. The apples serve as 
part of the refreshments. Popcorn and nuts are sufficient 
in addition. Shelling and popping the corn and crackins 
the nuts and picking th^m out whole furnish additlooal 
possibilities for contests among the bo; guests. The party 
may close with a spelling match or singing school, 
candles are used for light, it will add to the realism. Tbe 
winners may receive little hatchets, candy cherries, or rosy 
apples as Inexpensive and appropriate souvenirs. 

<10S) Children's part^, — This is appropriate only for 
a group of girls alone. Much of the fun is In dressing up< 
Embroidered night dresses and dainty white pettlcoata wltb 
broad sashes make bewitching little child dresses. ( 
small college freshman was wheeled to a party in a real 
baby carriage. She wore a little cap and "'flrst short 
clothes" and said "mamma" and "da da" and was altogether 
a most realistic Infant. Most of the "children," however, 
probably will go back to the ages between three and sir. 
Rattles, drums, and paper dolls, kindergarten games and 
'speaking pieces," provide the recreation. (109) S«ap 
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Idea are good fun. Large and durable ones can be 
produced (rom a mixture made from boiling lialt an ouuce 
of ahaved castile soap in a piat o( water, with one tea- 
Bpoonful of glycerine added atter cooling, and thoroughly 
sbahen. Animal crackers, cookies, or gingerbread dolls, 
a glass of milk, and striped peppermint candy provide rC' 
treshmectB. 

<1I0) Poverty party.— This suggests Its own program. 
The coBtuBjea must Indicate extreme poverty, and usually 
fines are collected for any such inappropriate acts as 
wearing a ring or using a gold coUar button Instead of 
a piece of string. The refreshments may consist of soup, 
hardtack, coffee, and eggless, Eugarless, and butterless 
cake. The coHee should be served In tin cupe, and napkins 
and tablecloth dispensed with. It will be wlee to use this 
only as a preliminary to some Teal service that will allevi- 
ate poverty. It might be used as the entertainment at a 
sewing bee, in which a club makes baby outfits, or at which 
boys and girls pack for sliipin-eiit the outgrown garments 
they have collected for European refugees. Care must be 
taken that the guests are not oiade to feel that poverty is 
Bometbing to he played at and talien lightly. The natural 
reaction la, "What IC we really had nothing else to wear?" 
and there should be outlet provided tor the sympathy 
aroused for those who have been deprived of what should 
be theirs. 

(Ill) Library porty.^ — Eacb one is requested to come 
dressed to represent the title of some book. There Is no 
Umtt to the Ingenuity and cleverness that may be dis- 
played. Sometimes at a musical event song titles are used 
Instead of books. At one parly a gtr! whose dress was 
covered with pictures of men of all ages and races and 
periods of history steadfastly denied that her title was "All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men." The crowd Anally gave it 
lip; whereupon ahe announced that It was "Hymns 
(Hlms) Ancient and Modern"! At another such party 
someone had very cleverly rimed a romance involving 
the titled of twenty or thirty books. Including most of the 
popular best sellers. Each guest was given a leaflet con- 
Ulnlng this romance without the tilleE, which had to be 
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BnppllBd to complete tbe rerEes. Number (43) Is svitl«ble 
for UEe bere also. IHach. guest ma? be asked to bring a 
book ehe haa enjoyed and la willing to pass on. Tbese 
may be sent to some local Institution or to the EngHsti- 
speaking nurses and doctors In a hospital on the foreign 
Seld. Such a program as this is appropriate also for Inlet- 
department hajiquets In the church school. The menu may 
then have clever titles or well-known quotations for each 
Item, and the program of toasts will find appropriate senti- 
ments in the library catalogue. 

(112) Cat-and-dog party — This may be either a coa- 
tume party or an entertainment A close cap of black, 
white, or gray velvet or woo! piush, wllb ears of tbe Bama 
material and a few broom straws fastened by court plaster 
across tbe upper lip, makes a very good cat's head. Dogs 
are more Individualistic, and each may use his own in- 
gflnuity In representing a collie or a fox terrlor or a hound- 
Boys may take tbe part of dogs and girls of cats. If a few 
are to furnish entertainment for a crowd, the cat costume 
may be completed with black velvet tights or trousers, 
black coat, white gloves and slippers, and white ahlit 
front An umbrella case stuffed with cotton or tissue paper, 
with a whalebone run down the entire length, makes a 
remarkably lifelike tail, A strong thread may be fasteoed 
at the tip and drawn up through the waistband, where tha 
tall is fastened, and around to the pockets, where It can 
be manipulated so that the tail will lash or arch OTer 
the back or wiggle provokingly at the tip according to 
feline emotion. In this case a dog mask can be made, and 
a costume of plush cloth evolved. On the program tbe 
following material for cala and dogs should alternate: 

Dogs. — (a) Origin; first animal tamed by man; hla Aral 
companion in bunting, etc. 

(b) Varieties and their special usefulness (sheep coUle, 
Saint Bernard, etc.). 

(c) Their cbaracter and InteUigence. Incidents can be 
found especially In Jack Liondon, Dr. Qrenfell, and In doR- 
hero books known to children. 

(d) Stories of famous doga: Bob. Son of Battle; A Oen- 
tlevian Vagabond. 

Cols.— (a) Cats in history; worshiped by Egyptians; the 
-battle won by sacred cats. 
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<6) Description of the moBC beautiful varieties (with. 
pictures, if possible) : ChincliiUa, Angora, Peraian, Manx, 
Tortolee Shell, Maltese, Tiger, Orange, and Tabby. 

(c) The character and intelligence of cats (refuting base 
slanders), with Incidents of their affection, loyalty, and 

(d) Storlefi of cats of famous perBona: mayor of London; 
Ben Jonson, etc. See Jerome K. Jerome's Idle ThouoMs 
CoHcerning Cats and Dogs and Agnes Repplier'a essay. 

A beautiful volume Concerning Cats may be found In 
Bome libraries. It contains two metrical versions of the 
"Kilkenny Cats" and some famous epitaphs and apprecia- 
tions. The guests may match impromptu stories from their 
personal observation of tlie intelligence, sagacity, and 
fidelity of their own pet cats and dogs. 

(113) FTOK^easlve cat Is a form of the Ollapodrlda de- 
scribed in (25). suitable for use in a cat-and-dog party. 
Each guest carries her card from table to table and keeps 
her score by drawing eats in tie kindergarten way. One 
point Is recorded by the large circle for the body; the sec- 
ond point adds the smaHer circle for the bead; the third 
point permits the bead to be finished with ears, eyes, and 
whiskers; the fourtli adds legs and tail. The card contain- 
ing the most completed eats determines the winner, who 
may receive a prelly post card of a cat. At one party the 
girl whose collection of cats each lacked limbs or even bead 
was given a small bottle of catsup with tlie hope that next 
time abe would ketchup. 

<114) Mather-GooBe pArty. — If Invitations are to be 
^neral they may be mimeographed in some such form as 
this: In a little outline sketch at one side Mother Qoose 
seems to be saying: 

"If 1 be I, as I think I be, 

I have many children I'd like to see. 

Little Jack Horner and Little Boy Blue, 

Come dressed as you used to be In our old shoe. 

Little Miss MuRet and Little Bo Peep, 

All of the rest of you, long asleep, 

I've swept the cobwebs out oC the sky, 

Oome back as you used to be — won't you please tryT" 

In a smaller party the characters to be taken ma.s Vi% 
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afislgned In the In div I dually worded iavllatlons. 
teacher or otber cbaperon. should be dressed as Motlier 
Goose and receive In front of a. realistic shoe, whlcb can be 
made of two or three large drygoods boxes covered witli 
gray carpet felt or tan builder's paper. Each guest revre- 
sents ber character in pantomime and costume. Peter 
keeps running after his trizy wife with a yellow cardboard 
pumpkin rind. Jack Horn«r exhibits his (cardboard) pie 
with torn crust and a (dried prune) plum on his extended 
thumb. Bo Peep, with a ribbon-bound crook, looks every- 
where for her sheep. Each guest may wear a. number and 
write on a numbered card provided for the purpose the 
names of all the other characters she is able to guess. At 
refreshment time Simple Simou may bring in the Pieman, 
who will let all taste his wares without a penny. Uis& 
Muffet's "curds and whey" may be a big punch bowl o( 
fruit Juice. 

<I15> Travel party.^" Let's pretend" is the key to this 
sort of a good time. The journey may be anywhere, Irora 
a summer conference to the moon; and the mode of travel 
by railroad, automobile, or airplane. Suppose a group in 
tbe Middle West decides to "go" to a summer camp con- 
ference In the Adirondacka. When the guests arrive tbey 
find themnelves in front of a railroad ticket olfice, from 
which tbey purchase (for tlie "real" price in "paper" money 
provided by the benevolent committee) a return ticket with 
all the coupons and stopovers. They pass on Into a room 
in which the chairs are arranged as in a Pullman, each 
two double seats facing each other and an aisle between. 
Much fun is occasioned by the "fussy" ones, the "timid" 
ones, those who won't share their seats with strangers, 
the one who forgets everything from ticket to handker- 
chief, and others who enter into the play spirit of tbe 
evening. A conductor, a brakeman who raises and lowers 
windows and turns heat an or off in an attempt to suit 
everybody, a train boy selling magazines and "chorklets," 
and a special tourists' guide who conducts the party, ess 
all do amusing and entertaining things. Tbe guide calls 
attention to features of the passing landscape (good post- 
card views may be passed during these descriptions). Usu- 
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ally a stopover is mude at Niagara Falls, and the guide con- 
ducts the party to see the Hors«shoe Falla (a horseshoe Is 
solemnly dropped upon the floor in the kitchen), the "Cave 
or the Winds"' (down cellar wUli the wind blowing from an 
open window or a concealed hallows), and to ride oa the 
"Maid of the Mist" (to the ititeheti again, where the hot 
water, running from the faucet or tea-kettle, makes a 
cloud of steam). One party went through in the night and 
couldn't see the Falls, so they heard them. "Change ears 
at Albany," and all get out and go into the hall, where 
they walk past (post-card pictures of) the great capitol 
building and the Hudson River steamers lor New York, 
and back to the "Pullman," which may now become a din- 
ing car, where refreshments are served. The next stopover 
is at Saratoga, when all go to sample the mineral springs 
(which taste Burprlsingly like lemonade). The boat trip 
up lake or river may he quiclily made, pointing out the 
most Important of the (post-cards) scenery. Then comes 
the arrival at the conference grounds, and a typical day's 
program under the guidance of those who have attended. 
The return ticket may call for passage by airplane, and all 
put on their wraps and leave for the "hangar" and are 
Instantly back in tbelr home town. 

H this party goes from one coast to the other It may 
while away the tedious "day trip through the plains" by 
playing (116) "train o( thoBght." The train boy pro- 
vides pencils and paper with lines numbered from one 
to Rfteen or twenty, according to the time available. The 
conductor announces one word, which each writes as 
"No. 1." Then, In silence, each writes upon the remaining 
lines the words that represent her "train of thought." Then 
the conductor asks what "station" each has arrived at (the 
last word) and what "connections" she made on the trip 
(the intervening words). 

<11T) Carn party. — This Is good for later autumn. Only 
the committee should know the plans, and tbey must not 
tall but keep the guests curious. Decorate with festoons 
Ol red, white, black, and yellow ears braided by the husks 
■ad with string of kernels (soltened with lye so a needle 

fl thread can be used) and of popcorn. Have a shelling 
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contest with popcorn, wbicli Is later put up In parcels to 
a children's home in a large cit7. Give each guest 
five kerncla to be dropped at arm's length Into a narrow- 
necked rase standing on the floor. Have relay races carry- 
ing ten kernels on a silver knife blade without 8piUlD& 
Try out the winners in this contest in a race eating popcorn 
from suspended strings. They must pull off the kernels 
with tbelr lips and teeth, keeping their hands clasped be- 
hind tbem. Rcfresbinents may vary according to the num- 
ber o( guests and the climate. It a supper la (o be served, 
appropriate dishes are hulled corn and milk, hot com 
muffins and Karo syrup, hominy with bacon and cream 
gravy, salad with corn-oU mayonnaise, baked Indian pod- 
ding. Or a "musb-and-milk" supper or a corn chowder nuj 
be followed by making and eating popcorn balls. Earllar 
in the summer a group of girls could give a day to caK- 
ning or drying sweet corn from one or more gardens that 
have gotten "Just right all at once." and the boys Invited 
In to eat roasting ears around a garden bonfire In 1 
evening. 

(IIS) Ea>teT party. — The Easter vacation Is tn ma 
communities a time for reunion of the borne young roUu 
with the boys and girla who have been away at sdu 
This may be one of the "specially nice" parties. The home 
girls may send the invitations in eggshells, each In a ttay 
basket; "May we count on you for the party we are batcb- 
ing for Easter Monday?" The house or the church paTlor 
may be decorated In yellow and white, with Saster UUes 
and yellow paper butterflies In the places of honor, and 
the "bunnies" and chicks utilized In the games. There 
may be (119) an "egg hnjit" for egg-shaped papers, which 
are later tied together, through perforations all ready 
made, with yellow ribbon into little booblets. Bach Is to 
get every page "decorated" with a drawing, an autograph, 
or a sentence from a different guest, which makes valued 
souvenirs. A nest may be placed on a small table at i 
end of the room, and each guest In turn blindfolded and 
turned about three times and then permitted to restore t 
this neat one of the tiny cotton chicks. Those who anfr 
ceed may be rewarded with a small chocolate egg. 
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(120) An Eaiter-millinerr dlaplBj' will occupy a half hour. 
Each boy !a given hla choice or two eheets of colored tisane 
paper and six plna. The girla are permitted a certain amount 
of colored paper and fine wire to make trimmings — howa. 
Sowers, or wings. Fifteen minutes are allowed for the Joint 
production of a hat, which the girl is to wear, and ten min- 
utes more are given for voting the preltleat and the most 
original and the most becoming hate. In the last five min- 
utes BOUTenira are awarded to each of the winning coupleB. 
:f the party Is held before Easter, there may be an hour 
spent in decorating eggs to be used by the Primary Depart- 
ment or sent to a mleslon Sunday school, or for the purpose 
of making Easter cards and booklets out of plain cards 
and pictures cut from colored prints or last year's Easter 
cards. The latter can also be pasted back to back to cover 
the writing, and three pairs tied together Into a booklet. 
This Is a good time to decorate some particularly pretty 
receptacles for potted plants to be sent to convalescents or 
shut-ins. Each season the shop windows are full of artis- 
tic novelties, which give workable suggestions for sou- 
Tenirs, but they will be more appreciated if made by the 
group which entertains. These may be little butterflies 
that have alighted upon the place-cards at the table or npon 
the leaves of the Easter lily centerpiece. In some seasons 
and climates it is possible to find enough budding plants 
and wild violets, hepatlcas, or ferns to give each guest in 
a tiny pot. 

Appropriate refreshments are Ice cream or mousse In egg 
molds. In a "nest" of candled orange peel (cut very long 
and slender for the purpose) , yellow spongecake, and 
orangeade. 
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Uant of the feature anniversaries ma; be utilized, « 
f-ttat any loBB of amusement, to prepare good Umea i 
persons from whom no return of any BOrl ib expected. 

(121) A ChrtitiuKs p&rtr was given by a glria' claaa 
for three "influenza widows" and their tamiliea, whom, the 
class had adopted. Stockings were hung over the flreplfLOB, 
In which was a real grate fire; dresses of "klddj" doth, 
made tor the little girls and older babies, were pat upon 
the recipients as they arrived; a decorated tree and rcHl 
Santa Claus made a wonderland for mothers and children. 
Refreshments were served In which part of the tree ie> 
orations— such as apples, oranges, and striped candy — -flg- 
Qred. The stockings were well tilled with toys and needad 
articles and, after all had sung carols, were taken down 
and opened by the guests just before they departed. 

<12S> A TBlBnUne contest may be made the main pftit 
of an evening's frolic. Pictures, scissors, colored Ubbu 
paper, lace paper from c&ke and candy boxes, and atiff 
white or colored paper, with library paste and brushes, 
are spread out on a. table protected by newspapers. Water 
colors or colored crayons may also be part of the supplies, 
as well as pen and Ink. Everyone chooses her material 
according to her own wishes and makes as many valentines 
as she chooses. These are then exhibited, and prlees of 
"bougbten" valentines awarded to the makers of the pret- 
tiest and most original or the one with the cleverest verse. 
The valentines may be the cause of deeper pleasure If the; 
are afterward taken to an orphans' home, a home (or coil' 
valescents, or a home for crippled children. 

(123) Making things. — Making tissue-paper flowers, i 
stringing popcorn and cranberries, malting posters, pack- 
ing Christmas and Thanksgiving boxes, and many other 
pieces of work are made light by many hands. Soma Sun- 
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day-scbDol classes of employed girls plan on such occa- 
sions Ici go direct from work and tave their supper together 
Srat. Often the boys are Invlt&d to share both supper and 

Making toys, flower-pot holders, and other gifts is a 
pleasure In which both boys and girls may share. Soft 
pine wood and the boys' jackknives, slender steel nails and 
hammers, and colored crayons or pots of enamel paint will 
produce wonderful effects in mechanical and "character" 
toys. Splints, reeds, rafDa, empty cigar boxes, and heavy 
pasteboard can be combined into attractive baskets and 
Jardinieres in which to place iittle potted plants and ferns 
for shut-ins. These niny be decorated by dipping in dia- 
mond dyes, hy painting, and by covering with crape paper. 

Another piece of cooperative service Is that of produc- 
ing (124) modela and exblbits of Biblical and missionary 
Bcenes for the use of the elementary classes. A sand board, 
bits of evergreen, cloth and paper and wood for tents and 
houses, and paper and clothespin dolia dresed in suitable 
costumes call forth much creative ability and are none the 
less producers of good times because they are also highly 
educational. 

(125) Letten and pletnrea for hoipltals, tor foreign 
Students In this country, and tor pupils in foreign -ml salon 
sobools are all sources of much pleasure in preparation. 
The hostess group should prepare for two or three weeks 
In advance by collecting Illustrated magazines, newspaper 
supplements, funny magazines, and Joke columns tram 
newspapers tor the party. These are to be supplemented 
by plenty of shears, library paste, and tough, light-colored 
wrapping paper or cardboard. For foreign use make the 
backing as light in weight as possible. On separate aheeta 
may be assembled pictures of American homes — exteriors 
and Interiors—of landscapea, ol food and cooking, of chil- 
dren and home groups, of sports and games. 

The more elaborate method Is to cut out from the larg- 
est advertisement or supplement pages a brown or colored 
frame, select the components of s. picture, and, with due 
regard for perspective, so paste them that an entirely new 
picture will result. This may be made all the more realls- 
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tic It the colored pictures, Instead of being cut ost, an 
transferred with <I26) a tranifcr flnld. Thta may be 
made as followB: Uee twelve ounces oF warm (not hoi) 
water and a piece or naphtba soap about 1 Incb equare. 
Dissolve this soap in tbe warm water, and wben ttiorouglilr 
dissolved add five drops of kerosene, five cents' worth Of 
boraeic-Bcld crystals, and a few drops of oil ot wlnte^ 
green. Shake well together in a large bottle and keep 
tlgblly corked when not in use. With a soft brush or cloUi 
apply the liquid generously to the picture to be traoBferred 
This does not injure the picture at all. Then place tbi 
picture face down upon the paper, to which It is to be 
transferred. With the bowl of a spoon press and emooUi 
the back of the picture (or a few minutes. Use a Hmall 
roller blotter if one is available. Proceed carefully: an* 
wben the picture la removed, a very good duplicate win 
be found upon tbe second piece of paper. 

Part of an evening may be spent In writing real personal 
letters to the Chinese or Japanese girl students in an 
American college or to a foreign pupil whose tuition U 
being paid by the group. Personal letters also are a|>pn' 
elated by convalescents in bospitats. A bos of (127) **«•»• 
fort powdera" la often a medicine welcomed by doctors 
and nurses for patients discouraged with the tediouanew 
of recovery. Little pasteboard boxes, such as druggists 
use, are filled with small papers folded Just as quinine 
powders are, but instead each is a Joke, a veree ot a poem, 
a conundrum, or a personal word of friendly greetiog. 
These may be labeled on tbe outside "Take at 10 p. v.," 
"Take at 3 a. m. If awake," etc, 

(128) A poat-oard party can be made a delightful 
affair. Invitations are sent on post cards, asking the gueetj 
to bring all the picture post cards their family and friends 
are willing to part with and also their choicest travel or 
art cards. The donated cards are received as tbe guesU 
enter apd placed In large baskets or trays. If a reflecto- 
Bcope can be obtained, each one In tbe company in turn 
may bring ber cards to tbe operator and tell their story, 
then take them back for safe-keeping. Or. in a small 
group, the cards may be passed around while they are 
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being described. Someone with an unusually fine collec- 
tion of foreign cards may be invited to bring them and 
tell their story. 

Then the hostess or some missionary friend may tell of 
the eagerness of the children in the mission schools of 
China, India, and Africa for pictures, and of the educational 
use that their teachers make of them. The cards the 
guests have brought are to be sent to some mission school. 
The company is invited to play "mail car," sorting the 
cards from the great pile into trays provided and labeled 
"Buildings and Historic Sites," "Landscapes," "Flowers," 
"Children," "Christmas," "Easter," etc. Ask the guests 
to put themselves into the place of the teacher and throw 
into a "Rejected" box any of the sentimental or comic 
cards she would find it difficult to explain or which would 
give an unfair impression of American life. After this 
sorting the cards are rapidly pasted together, back to back, 
so as to conceal the writing, with library paste and brushes 
made ready on a table well protected with newspapers. 

Postal regulations differ for the various countries. The 
teacher should have made sure of them from the local 
postmaster, and then the post cards can be weighed out 
for parcels of the right size, securely wrapped and tied and 
marked, ready for mailing. 



VIII 
SHARING SUNDAY AFTERNOONS 

How many of the boys and girls you know can have 
the right kind of a good time or any really happy time at 
all on Sunday afternoon? If none of your friends live in 
a hall bedroom and eat in a boarding house, or live in a 
home to which they are not permitted to bring their 
friends, what about the boys and girls you see on Sundays, 
wandering about, alone or together, in the parks, on the 
downtown streets, or going to the "movies"? Maybe some 
of them aren't "nice," but most of them are or want to 
be; and all of them are lonesome. Does that suggest any 
possibilities for your social plans? 

A good many groups of church girls are giving a definite 
time to (129) Snnday-aftemoon hospitality, perhaps 
once a month, perhaps every week. Sometimes the church 
has a room that is really homelike or can be made so. 
Sometimes the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. buildings ofter 
a more convenient center; sometimes homes (especially in 
the summer — homes with cool porches and shady yards — ) 
are offered for smaller groups. 

The unfailing resources for giving pleasure to these rest- 
less or homesick stranger young folks are Just what you 
like when you have some of your own "pals" in for the 
afternoon: 

1. Something to do or listen to together. 

2. Something to eat together. 

3. Somewhere to go to together. * 

4. Somebody to talk to who understands. 
(These may come in any order.) 

1. A short program gives everybody an even "send-off." 
One of the hostess girls or some grown-up whom they pe^ 
suade to do so may tell or (130) read a story or begin 
an interesting new book. This should be well done. Often 
the teacher or one of the mothers or fathers can do this 
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beautifully. Someone who sings or plays well can con- 
tribute much pleasure and then get everybody to sing. 
The half hours slip by on magic wings when young people 
are (131) singing together. Learn some of the big 
hymns that need many voices to make them ring. Don't 
be afraid of using some of the familiar and sentimental folk 
songs. Sunday music needn't be all either "highbrow" or 
"chui-chy," but it should be good music — ^never trashy or 
vulgar. 

Someone who has lived in strange places of the earth 
will enjoy a chance not to "give a missionary address," 
but to tell the Intimate, curious, human things he has en- 
Joyed and longed for time to write home about 

(132) A stereoptioon or refleotosoope has all sorts of 
Sunday possibilities, and the pictures don't need to be "tame" 
to be wholesomely different from those in the "movie" 
around the comer. After the short program introductions 
may be made as rapidly and informally as possible. See 
that all the boys meet all the girls. 

There are perfectly possible Sunday adaptations, accord- 
ing to difTerent-sized groups, of activities mentioned in this 
pamphlet. 

2. (133) Sunday snpper is often a real problem for the 
boarder in the city; and even if his regular "mealing 
place" is open, there is no lonesomer meal in the week. 
"Better is a wafer and a cup of weak tea with a motherly 
woman asking him if he prefers cream or lemon than a 
hearty meal alone in a restaurant." A hungry boy very 
often doesn't think so, but he is apt to believe it on Sunday 
night And if to the motherly voice is added a girlish 
one, and the wafer is replaced by a chowder from a chafing 
dish ("backed up by a full-sized kitchen range," as one 
mother of a hospitable daughter and a hungry son wisely 
put It), Sunday is indeed the best day of the week. If 
chafing dishes are out of the question, and the church 
kitchen space is limited, at least have enough sandwiches 
and plenty of the cocoa or lemonade. 

3. Unless the weather is impossible, part of Sunday 
should be spent out of doors. (134) Automobile owners 
would give more pleasure than they dream if they would 
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use their cars for an Lour or two for groups of boya and 
girls who Bpend their week-days at work. In communities 
where there Is a veeper senrice but no eveoing church 
service in the summer the walk or ramble may be In the 
evening. There is no real substitute for the (I35> Snn- 
d»7-Kftenioon valk. IZvery town has beautiful places 
that the newcomer may be a long time discovering. The 
miscellaneous group of young men and gjrla wbo ba«e 
accepted the Invitation of the hostess group may be dlrttfed 
up into comfortable-alzed walking squads— say four or D 
to not more than a dozen — and taken to some of these lovdr 
Bpots. Some of your guests will expect & chaperon to ac- 
company each group, but there may be some oT the lea 
carefully brought up who will feel constrained or even 
resentful. A tactful group of girl hostesses can put every- 
one at ease by saying to one squad: "Mr, Smith, the Y. U- 
C. A. secretary, will take us to Parker's Woods; he knows 
all about trees and can call tbem by their first names when 
he meets one for the first time even without any leavea!'; 
to another group: "Mrs. Brown can find romantic spots Md 
(airy glades on the boulevard! She's going to show m ■ 
new place sbe has discovered"; and to another: "Wtfn 
asked our teacher. Mlas Jones, to take us to the glen be- 
cBose we've all got to get back to supper, and she is the 
beat walker in our class, so If we can keep up we'll b« 
all right." 

Thus the socially unlnstructed will not feel "spied upon," 
because there Is a definite reason for that older persoD'B 
presence with tbem, and ttie carefully brought up glila will 
feel at their ease In getting acquainted with the boys 
whose background and Ideals they do not yet know. And 
It the young people do not find things to talk about easily. 
there will be an eiperlenced man or woman to start thing* 
going again. 

t. Many a lonesome boy away from home will enjoy mora 
than any prepared entertainment (136) "a chance to talk 
to some nice girl." Every once In a while, though, that 
boy wants mothering most of all. So If he Beems interested 
In the chaperon, don't fancy you have to rescue him from 
his own politeness. After he has got bis troubles out ot 
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his system by talking them out to a sympathetic and per- 
haps wisely silent older woman, he will come back to the 
group of girls his own age with a lighter heart and a less 
preoccupied mind. It may eren be that his limited experi- 
ence has been such that he will be nervously shy with 
girls until the understanding chaperon has reassured him 
that while her girls are friendly they have no personal 
designs on him! To some it is a new experience to find 
that there are girls who (as a boy officer during the wav 
phrased it) ''can show all the feminine charm and rivacity 
without being on the still hunt for a man." Of course, 
there may be boys who need another kind of a lesson, and 
it Is a big help in a girl's first experience with that sort 
to see how a gracious woman deals with him. 

The informality and leisureliness of Sunday afternoons 
and evenings afford one of the largest opportunities for 
simple and generous hospitality and sincere friendliness ' 
with persons one would not otherwise meet. There is no 
reason why the delightful customs of the war.shpuld be 
dropped. Boys are building democracy as truly when they 
spend their week days in the shop as in the trenches, and 
girls in the garment trades need all that they did when 
they were in munitions plants. The get-together move- 
ments must not stop, but we must all make definite choice 
of the goal to which we will all together move as fast as 
we can — ^that fellowship of friendly citizens of the world 
which shall be the kingdom of Ood. 






REFRESHMENTS 

0\E may have a good time without any special iecon- 
tlons, but most or ub are atitl children enough to feel that 
the real party is the "eats." The laws of "the fitness ol 
things" must govern the choice of refreshnientB. The first 
law ia that the expense must never be a burden. The 
second law is that they must please the guests rather than 
Do not expect hungry, growing boys to be 
with two wafers and a glass of punch or witb 
sandwiches the size of a sliver dollar. The third law Is 
"Avoid sameness." Use every poaaiblllty afforded by time 
and place or special occasion to vary the food and its 

1. Refrethiiieiita as tnoldentala. — This means one or 
two things to nibble and Hometblng to drink. Sandwiches, 
wafers, cakes, and fruit are the range of tte first. Follow 
lug are some suggestions for (137) aandwlolieii 

Cream cheese (alone or with nuts of various kinds, or 
mljted with green peppere, watercress, or pimento), baked 
beans (mashed with a little mustard), nuta with mayon- 
naise, nuts and preserved elnger, dill pickles, dill and ham, 
pimento, ground meat, cucumber and mayonnaise, egg and 
anchovy, orange marmalade, raisins and marmalade, nnts 
and raisins, dates and peanuts, peanut butter, lettuce, cresa, 
onion (!), cold sliced meat, tomato, Jelly, mint (combine 
a few fresh mint leaves with any kind of canned preserves), 
club sandwiches (chicken, bacon, lettuce, an olive, and may- 
onnaise, with layers of toasted bread between the varioiu 
fillings), vegetable club sandwiches (lettuce with chopped 
radishes, onions, and cucumbers, and mayonnaise; must be 
eaiea immediately after they are prepared). Rose sand- 
novelty prepared by fiavorlng unsalted butter 
witb rose extract (salted butter may be used by rinsing 11 
through several cold waters and adding the flavDrlog); a 
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F^ roae petals are placed between the tbin slices or wblte 
bread on vbicb lUis is spread, Graham, rye. and Boston 
brown bread and the usual round or square crackers all 
fumleb elements of variety In sandwich making. 

(138) BeTeragei. — Ice, fire, spices, and unusual combi- 
nations are sources of variety in the serving of beverages: 

Tea bot from tbe afternoon teakettle and made with a 
sliver or aluminum teaball, served with cream, with lemuu. 
or mulled with stick cinnamon, whole cloves, and bila of 
lemon and orange peel — all these with sugar to taste — ; 
Iced tea with lemon or with crushed miat tearea or added 
to grapeluice punch. 

Coffee, hot and black, hot or iced, with cream and sugar. 

Cocoa or Chocolate, hot wltb cream, with marahmallow. 
or with a tiny bit of flour thickening and cinnamon flavor; 
also, Iced cocoa and chocolate. 

Fruit juices, served separately with ice or combined into 
the variouB puncbes and decorated with whole cherries, 
strawberries, or cubes of orange or pineapple, crushed mint 
leares, slices of lemon or bits of candled orange peel: 
"Mulled" lemonade, in which tbe lemon sirup Is first pre- 
pared and mixed with strips of yellow peel, whole splcee, 
and mint leaves to taste, and bot water poured on Just 
before serving. 

Some of the bottled or homemade soft drinks are both 
pleasant and wholesome, but one must take good care of 
the latter point before serfiug them. 

(139) Cakes. — There are Innumerable varieties of cakes 
and wafers in packages to be obtained at any store, but 
numerous as they are they soon become moootonous. Plain 
white crackers may have chopped nuta mixed with egg-anii- 
sugar froatiug or with a prepared marsbmallow spread 
thinly and browned in tbe oven. Shredded cocoanut, 
chopped raisins, candled cherries, homemade candled or- 
ange peel, preserved ginger, homemade Jams and Jellies, 
may all be used with soda crackers, milk biscuit, or home- 
made pie-crust tarts to add variety to the sweets served. 
Homemade cookies can be cut into hearts on Valentine's 
Day. Into hatchets fur Washington's Birthday, in the shape 
ol egga or rabbits for Easter, shamrocks for Saint Patrick's 
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Day, Into etara tor Christmas, and Into hour idUBW M 
New Year's. The Inexpensive vegetable coloring matUff 
In green, pink, yellow, red, and blue, with simple sngtt 
frosting, helps carry out special color schemes. (Bewan 
of the chemical dyes sonaetimes unscrupulously subati- 
tuled.) Plain molasses, spice, sponge, black chocolate, and 
cup cakes are comparatively Inexpensive and may be baked 
In little separate molds, maklns one receipt go a long war. 
Tbey always seem more ol a treat than the cakes from Ills 
store. 

(140) R'etreiliineiiti oa a feature of a Japanese Boolal 
or an "evening in China" or a slniUar missionary pwti 
must. oC course, be In keeping. Suggestlone ate: India, 
rice and lamb curry and Ceylon tea; China, lice, otiap 
suey (made of pork, celery, onions, cracked whole wboat— 
If more truly Chinese Ingredients are not available — ), rice 
cakes, and preserved ginger, which can be purchased In 
KOHt cHIeH; Japan, rice, boiled fish with radish rosettes, 
or sweet rice cakes; Armenia, bean chowder, rice boiled 
with currants, black coffee (thick with powdered coflw 
and very sweet), and Turkish-delight candy. 

(141) Frnita. — Green and red-skinned apples, cut down 
almost to the stem In small sections, with a candled cben7 
where the core is renioveii, look like "chrysanthemumB of 
water lilies or something." Bananas sbould have the sklo 
broken evenly and stripped down a little ways and turned 
In and should be arranged artistically on a fruit dislL 
Oranges may have the skin cut in fancy shapes and partly 
removed, and the lobes separated part way. 

Grapes, plums, and other autumn fruits In season are 
sufficient by themselves for light refreshments and may 
be made very attractive if eerved In a pumpkin sbell or 
artistic basket and garnished with their own leaves. 

Try serving plain hot saltlnes (reheated in the oven) 
with chocolate fudge. Popcorn and fudge, and popcorn 
and hickory nuts, butternuts, or black walnuts are good 
combinations. Quite as good as popcorn, though rather 
unusual, is parched sweet corn. The ears that are too bard 
3 green corn should be saved on the stalks until 
I Ihey ripen. When dried and shelled the corn Is parched 
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nary corn popper. It will not pop white, but tbo ^| 

kemelB will bwoII and becoiue t«ader. Be careful not tu ^H 

ecorcb. ^M 



2. RefreihmeiLti as the main feature. — (142) 
oltraiBtio taffj-pnll.— The reguirenients are a thoroughly 
tested receipt and all the required materials In. due amount; 
preserving kettles large enough bo there Ib little danger 
at boiling over and burning the syrup; three or [our pairs 
or strong shears; three or four cups for eold water (or 
testing the syrup; two or three basinB of flour and plenty 
of wtLzed paper; a plain white saucer for each guest; 
greased platters or baking sheets; and all the clean used 
candy boies that can be collected. A competent committee 
ehoald have charge of measuring, boiling, and testing the 
ayrup. and deciding when It ia the right temperature for 
pulling. Each guest {with thoroughly washed hands) then 
enters Into the contest, first dipping the Bngers lightly 
Into the flour instead of butter. Open windows keep the 
taffy from sticking. There will be considerable rivalry as 
to *ho can pull the candy the whitest. The shears are to 
cut It into pieces of suitable length after it Is pulled and 
perhaps braided. The pieces are laid upon the platter, 
and each Is wrapped In wax paper as soon as cool. Then 
the boxes are packed and marked for some children's home 
or settlement or mission, or for the nurses at a hospital, 
or for any other group that will appreciate the homemade 
candy. The guests will of course eat all the Imperfect 
pieces — and maybe a few eitral 

(143) Popcorn balli require much the same material 
and in addition as many cornpoppers or large iron skillets 
with fitted covers as can be accommodated over the fire at 
one time. A coal or gas range or a grate flre may bo used. 
Someone with experience should prepare the syrup and 
direct the making of the balls. 

(144) CbafiuE-dlah partiei.^These are particularly 
&aj for groups of from four to a dozen and for Sunday 
BUpper. One. two, or three cbaflng dishes will be needed 
according to the size of the group and the character of the 
menu. Almost anything can be prepared In a chafing dish 
which can be prepai'ed on top of a stove^that Is, it wilt 
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do anything but bake. There are books of chafing-dish 
receipts but the inexpensive things of the ordinary cook- 
book will be found more satisfactory. Oysters — stewed, 
fried, creamed, or panned; sweetbreads; fish; cheese 
rarebits and cheese "dreams"; com chowder; omelets; 
poached and scrambled eggs; saut4 and creamed potatoes; 
and chocolate or cream sauce, to be used on ice cream or 
a cake pudding previously prepared, are suggestions of 
things most young folks are capable of cooking palatably 
in chafing dishes. 

The chafing dish party calls for informality. A group 
of girls gather in the room of one of the club or of their 
Sunday-school teacher; a "bunch" of girls and boys gather 
around a grate fire in the library in one of their homes, a 
little folding table is drawn up, and perhaps the library 
table is cleared and covered with a lunch cloth. A chafing 
dish should always stand on a metal tray, whether its 
heating is alcohol, electricity, or "stemo." Plates are usu- 
ally balanced on one's lap or placed upon a chair arm or 
upon a corner of the nearest table. The informality pro- 
duces friendliness and cheer, which add zest to the simplest 
food. 

(145) ''Baoon bats" and ''^^eenie" roasts.— The most 
inexperienced picnickers can make a success of a "bacon 
bat." Some one of the party should be able to build a 
small fire that will make plenty of coals without much 
smoke. Coffee is first made in a big tin or granite pot or 
pail in the proportion of two gallons of water to a pound 
of ground coffee, which should be in a loose cheese-cloth 
bag. After the coffee is done it may be set aside to settle 
and will not get too cold by the time the rest is ready. 
The bread should be brought in whole loaves and cut as 
needed, or the big, fiat, unsweetened buns may be used. 
The bacon is already sliced and trimmed from the rind. 
Each guest finds a long stick (preferably not dry, dead 
wood) and sharpens the end to a point A forked stick 
with two or three points is better still. A slice of bacon 
or a link of sausage is supi>orted firmly on the sharp points 
and held over the fire until it crisps but does not bum. 
This is put hot between the slices of bread or roll, and the 
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process repeated as long as appetite continues. For variety 
strips of cheese may be laid-upon the bread or bun, and 
with sufficient care they may be toasted together over the 
fire. Tomatoes, cucumbers, radishes, and dill pickles are 
all appetizing accompaniments. Only salt is needed for 
the fresh vegetables. Homemade cakes or cookies and 
apples or bananas finish the repast. 

(146) A shore dinner. — This requires more experience 
or a competent director. It is the natural wind-up of a 
successful day's fishing, but for young people whose time 
is limited the fishing may be done by someone else, and 
the results purchased. The fire is built on the lake or 
river shore, and the menu consists of broiled or fried fish, 
potatoes baked on the hot stones, roasted sweet com, or 
other vegetables in their season; coffee, and fruit 

(147) Pot-luck supper. — The usual place for this is 
the clubroom or social room at the church, and the occa- 
sion the regular monthly business meeting or a special 
meeting for work of some sort such as packing a missionary 
barrel. "Pot luck" consists in each one bringing whatever 
is convenient for her or pleases her fancy. The resulting 
collection is shared by all. It may happen that all bring 
baked beans and no one brings bread, or all may bring 
dessert, and no 'one anything substantiaL Of course, that 
is all part of the fun, but it is always permissible to col- 
lect a few cents from each and purchase a. loaf of bread, 
some butter, or cakes or fruit if they are lacking. Boys 
like to be invited occasionally to take "pot luck" with a 
group of girls. In this case the girls should plan to bring 
not twice but three times as much as If they were to be 
by themselves. 

(148) Kitchen collation. — ^This is a piece of hospital- 
ity to be offered by a girl with a real home to girls who 
are away from home in furnished rooms, boarding houses, 
or a girls' dormitory. The entertainment is sufficiently 
provided by furnishing a big apron to each guest and 
allowing her to help peel potatoes, bake biscuit, or do 
whatever she chooses in helping to prepare the meal. No 
one who has not been deprived of kitchen privileges for a 
few months knows how homesick a real girl gets for the 
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bomely fun ot "messing around" In a kltcben, or bov 
grateful sbe Is to the people who will thus share the beart 
of their home with her. 

Bani/uett.^Aa maoy of the club or group as possible 
should share both In planning and executing the details. 
Make the food as inexpensive as possible but spare no 
thought on the perfectiou and daintiness of all the details. 

(149) Tlteuotlier-and-danEliterbaiiqnet may be quite 
the beat evening of the year. Every girl must invite a 
mother as a guest. If she Is away from home or Is aa 
orphan Bhe may invite her spinster teacher In school or 
Sunday school, or some danghterless mother. In one large 
city church the invitatloos were beautifully written, but 
Instead of mailing them the girls went two by two to 
deliver them. Bach couple took two invitations but called 
on mothers of other girls; so when the mothers cama 
they already had a beginning of acquaintance with their 
daughters' friends. However the invitations are delivered 
they should be in perfect form. They may or may not 
be decorated with a pen drawing or water-color sketch. 
If the number of guests 1b very large, the menu eards may 
be printed; otherwise, the girls who use the pen moat 
rapidly and plainly may share in making enough for a 
copy for each guest. It Is a pleasant custom, but not 
essential, that for each course a quotation be written. 
Quotations are appropriate following the title of eacb 
toast. A toast list that vas successfuily used for such s 
banquet follows: 

"The Kind of Mother I Like." 
"What Sort of a Daughter May I EIrpectT" 
"When I Was a Girl." 
"When I Get to Be a Woman." 
"The Mother and Daughter in the Church." 
"It I Were the Mother of a Daughter" (by one ot the 
aaughters) . 
"Chuma.* 

(150) A daddlei-and-dangliterB banquet Is quite aa 

delightful as the preceding. The same care is taken In all 
preparaiions. It is well Cor the Invltatloaa to be mailed 
In the name of the club or department Into the Invitatioiu 
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going to the "adopted" fathers may be slipped a card bear- 
ing the name of the daughter for the evening. The cus- 
tomary favor for such a banquet is a flower» which each 
father puts into his buttonhole. A parallel program of 
toasts is used» changing the third and fourth numbers to 
"Girls When I Was a Boy" and "When Father and I Go 
to Vote." 

(151) Interdepartment banquetSy in which the seniors 
entertain the intermediates, or the senior boys entertain the 
senior girls, or vice versa, are also happy occasions. At one 
such banquet the girls prepared the dinner, and some of the 
fathers of the boys volimteered to act as waiters, so that 
none of the hostesses need absent themselves from the 
table between courses. Cheers and songs are appropriate; 
and in a very large gathering, say of the senior councils 
of a city, part of the toasts may be stunts, either planned or 
impromptu, given by the different delegations. 



DECORATIONS 

A crowd that is already acquainted may have a good 
time in any sort of a place. But their pleasure is increased 
by creating an "atmosphere" appropriate to the season and 
occasion. When guests are formally invited* or many 
strangers are to be welcomed, the sense of festivity is 
much more quickly felt if the rooms are in gala attire. 

(152) Deooratins the assembly room.. — If the gather- 
ing is in a private home, this is a simple procedure. Use- 
less and breakable articles are removed, and plenty of seats 
are arranged. If a color scheme is to be carried out, or on 
some such occasion as Halloween or May Day, the lights 
are covered with crape-paper shades of appropriate form 
and color — ^yellow paper pumpkins, pink crape roses, yellow- 
and-white daisies, or whatever the special feature suggests. 
For Halloween or harvest home real or tissue-paper grape 
and pumpkin vines, with their fruit, may be draped pver 
window curtains or portieres or festooned from the chan- 
deliers. Apple blossoms for a May party, purple and white 
wistaria for a Japanese tea, and strings of red-paper hearts 
and arrows or wreaths of true-blue forget-me-nots for Val- 
entine's Day indicate the kind of inexpensive decorations 
appropriate for the home. 

If the gathering is to be held in the social room or gym- 
nasium of a schoolhouse or church, more preliminaries are 
required. The ugly walls of a basement room may be trans- 
formed by covering with old portidres lent from friendly 
attics or by plain white sheets, over which bunting of tbe 
special color appropriate to the occasion is festooned. The 
pillars frequently found in such basements may be wound 
with bunting or paper, and unremovable pieces of appa- 
ratus in a gymnasium may be covered or utilized as enor 
mous bouquet holders for autumn branches, masses of 
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rod and purple asters, or the Cbrlatmaa greens and 
holly. 

Frequently, to make sure of eufflcient Beats, old churcli 
pews or recitation benches must be used. These may be 
. covered with borrowed portl&res, couch covers, and sola 
cuBhions. One almost hopeless hasement room was trans- 
formed by the willing hands of the young people and 
equally villiag generosity of their mothers from a "regular 
rescue mission" room to a real!; charming Oriental colon. 
Sometimes the ferns and potted palms lor the Easter or 
Children's Day celebration La the church may be used with 
little or no extra expense at a social altalr on the following 
evening. 

The calendar of social events given on page 11 sug- 
gests general color schemes appropriate tor special occa- 
sions. For snow, white colton batting and powdered'mlca 
may be made to go a long way scattered lightly over 
the holiday evergreens. The red-whlte-and'blue bunting 
. and the flags needed for every February and every Dec- 
oratioQ Day and Fourth of July should be carefully taken 
down before they have a chance to become soiled or to 
get tiresome to the observer, well brushed and shaken, 
i and folded neatly away in the supply closet. In the same 
' way the valentine hearts and darts, the Saint Patrick's 
I harps and shamrocks, the yards of green crape which form 
the background for many other schemes, the Christmas 
stars and apaaglea, and the branches of paper cherry blos- 
soms and garlands of wisteria should be carefully brushed 
and packed after using and saved for later use. 

An occasion for which very special decorations may be 
prepared may be the church's reception to bigh-school or 
college students In the autumn and to Its graduates lust 
j before or after commencement time, For such an affair a 
(153) rainbow reoepttoD is very pretty. The seven 
colors in pale tints may be carried out in festoons of crape 
paper or bunting: and each color may decorate a separate 
corner, with a table for some part of the refreshments sur- 
rounded by cozy seats. Real Sowers may be supplemented 
by artlflclaJ ones to produce some such scheme as this: 
Purple (or lav en tier) .—Long-stem nied violets or lilacs or 
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purple astera. aa tbe seaann may furnish. Grape juice may 
be served. The brown of chocolate Ice cream or hot choco- 
late harmonizes well with purple in the evening. 

Red. — Qeraniuins, dahlias, scarlet salvia, or red roBM; 
loganberry, raspberry, or strawberry punch. 

Ora»{;c.^NaBturtiumB, brown-eyed BUeaiis, or mari- 
golds; orangeade. 

yeltow.^Bu tie reaps, golden popplefl, and yellow cbryBtui- 
themuma; yellow sponge cakes. 

Pink. — 'Roses, hollyhocks, or sweet peas; wiDtargreoi or 
roae-flavored candy creama or strawberry ice cream. 

Green. — Ferns, sniilai, or lacy yarrow leaves are pretty. 
Mint Julep made from iced tea, pistachio ice cream, or mint 
candles (colored with spinach ei'^en) are appropriate. 

White, — Daisies, astera, or the wild Queen-Anne's iMC 
are lovely for the table, which may bold white bread aaafr 
■wiches or a bowl or snowy sherbet 

Blue. — Forget-me-notH, cineraria, wild chicory, and 
larkspur are all deeply blue. At this table may be semd 
Tanllla Ice cream. 

The hoateBses who serve at each table and those wbo 
stand in the reception line may carry out tbe color scheme 
either in the delicate tints of their dreaaes or witb riblMn 
knots or sashes on white frocks. 1( a flower or ribbon forar 
is given each guest as he enters, it will serve as a basis far 
acquaintance groups or entertainment divisions later. 

(154) Tor iufonnal frallos such decorations as a gipIT 
tent, an Indian tepee, shocks of corn, and even bay aai 
cut branches to transform the gymnasium into ont-ot 
doors for a picnic suggest the wide range of possibllltlei. 

It la always comparatively easy to obtain the material 
for the decorations and to get them put up. The test tt 
real hospitality and social success Is tbe ability of the 
entertaining group to get all borrowed material returned 
promptly and to clean up and dispose of all paper and 
litter immediately after the guests have departed so aa to 
make no extra tabor for ]a.nitor or parents as the case tiaj 
be. Whether It Is the decorating committee or another 
committee especially appointed, those in charge must have 
a conscience cultivated to a sensitive point If an elaborate 
party is not to cause more weariness and unpleasaotneu 
to some than It gives pleasure to others. 

(155) Table decorationa.^LInen and silver, china and 
glassware, may be borrowed It necessary. The willingness 
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3 ownerB to lend them 1b a pretty good test of the 
reputation of the group for earefulnesa and reliability. Tbe 

interplece may be exceedingly original to fit the special 

iniveraary or occaalon. Place-earda, menu earda, bonbon 
holders, and "fortuneB" or personal quips or Jokes give 
scope for originality and lor much latent talent with acia- 
sore, pen, and water colors. If no one can make original 
decorations for place-cards, much fun may be had by cut- 
ting out appropriate pictures from advertisements. If the 
entire group la well acquainted, some characteristic may 
be brought out In the picture, and the name omitted en- 
tirely. Each guest is then obliged to find her place by the 
object or picture. Sometimes one or more are clever enough 
to write a limerick or nonsense rime for each place-card. 
Use flowers when flowers are plentiful, but it is better to 
i mirror and a potted plant for the centerpiece and 
much color in crape paper or bunting than to spend money 
for flowers out of their season. A combination of decorat- 
ing and program may be made In (156) » "connndnun 
■alad." Salad leaves are cut from green tissue or crape 
paper and arranged appetlzingly on individual paper plates, 
or, If tbe number is small, in one large salad bowl. Finned 
to the concealed end of the leaf is a conundrum and its 
answer — one or two Cor each guest. While the dishes are 
being removed between courses, each reads a conundrum 
and gives opportunity for the rest to guess. The one who 
guesses it gets the green leaf. If no one does, the reader 
keeps it. To vary this for a commencement banquet, a 
DennlBon paper owl may sit in state on a stiffly wired inter- 
rogation point at the head of the table, and the folded co- 

indrums be drawn from its breast and passed. Or the 
folded papers may be attached to boutonnierea at each 
plate (real or paper according to the season). 

<1S7) Some oonnndrnm*. — 

When is It easy to read In the woods? When the autumn 
lurna the leaves. 

Why are the Western prairies flat! Because the sun sets 
on them every night. 

Which Ib the largest room In the worldT Room for im- 
•■frovement. 

'■^— •- a cup like a cat? When you're tcasin' it. 
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Why is it dangerous to walk abroad in the springtime? 
Because the grass is putting forth 1)lades, every /lower has 
a pistil, the trees are shooting, and the 1)ulrushes out. 

Why is a washerwoman the greatest traveler on record? 
Because she crosses the line and goes from pole to pole. 

If you throw a stone that is white into the Red Sea, what 
will it become? Wet. 

What is the difference between a duck that has one wing 
and one that has two? Merely a difference of a pinion. 

Why is a schoolboy being flogged like your eye? BecoMse 
he*s a pupil under the lash. 

Why does not Sweden send her cattle abroad? Because 
she keeps her Stockholm. 

What is the difference between a clock and a partner- 
ship? When a clock is wound up it goes; when a firm is 
wound up it stops. 

What belongs to yourself and is used by your friends 
more than yourself? Your name. 

What is the center of gravity? The letter v. 

What is the difference between a sick horse and a dead 
bee? A sick horse is a seedy heast, and a dead hee is a 
tee deceased. 

Why is a beehive like a bad potato? A "beehive is a tee 
holder, a teholder is an otserver, an otserver is a spectator, 
and a specked **tater** is a tad one! 

How does a river make its bed? With sheets of rain. 

What foot cannot wear a shoe? The foot of a mountain. 

What trunk has no lock? An elephanVs. 

A top that will not spin? The top of a hiU. 

Where are wet blankets appropriate? In the cradle ot 
the deep. 

Food that has not become scarce? Food for -reflection. 

Heat that cannot be measured by a thermometer? Heat 
of an argument. 

A coat that has no buttons? A coat of paint. 

An ear that cannot hear? An ear of com. 

Why is an argument like a sheet of paper? Two sides 
tut no front or tack. 

What is the only thing that can stand up straight and 
lie on its face at the same time? A tomtsione. 

What is the difference between a gourmand and an aaa^ 
chlst? One is a mighty diner, and the other is a dynamiter. 

What is the difference between a tramp and a feath6^ 
bed? One is hard up, and the other is soft doron. 

Prove that the wind is blind. The wind is a hreege, a 
treeze is a zephyr, a zephyr is a yam, a yam is a tale, a 
tale is an attachment, an attachment is affection, affectum 
is love, and love is tlind! 

How can you show that a mouse has been in a loaf of 
bread? When you find it stale (its tail). 
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"DRESSING UP" 

When a girl gets an invitation to a party, her first ques- 
tion is either "What shall I wear?" or "What are you going 
to wear?" Consciousness of wearing the appropriate and 
becoming thing makes all the difference in one's social 
poise and ability to forget herself and enter into the life 
of the occasion. Who decides what is "proper"? The mat- 
ter is neither arbitrary nor haphazard; there are laws of 
beauty and harmony, and to know and follow these is the 
secret of good taste and correct form. 

1. Prinoiples for all oooasions. — (a) Absolute cleanli- 
ness. — Does it seem unnecessary or indelicate to begin with 
that? At the next gathering you attend quietly observe 
how many collars and frills and front breadths are spotless. 
How many hat crowns need brushing? How many shoes 
have yesterday's mud or dust still showing? How many 
girls can you sit close beside and not detect any odor of 
perspiration or of oily hair? If girls could only hear what 
boys say confidentially to their mothers, aunts, and sisters! 

(6) Trimness, — ^How many even of the spotless blouses 
are minus a button or have a "ragtag" showing somewhere? 

Look at the row of feet opposite you in a car, whether 
at 8 A. M. or at 8 p. m.: some of the trim boots and oxfords 
may be far from new, but how many new shoes and eve- 
ning slippers have sloppily tied laces and twisted heels? 
Do the stocking seams go straight up the back? How many 
skirts hang exactly even all the way around? or meet the 
blouse exactly middle to middle of the back at the belt? 
How many blouses are drawn down snug and even where 
they are supposed to be smooth? and where they are sup- 
posed to be loose puff gracefully without sagging, as if 
there were a weight or a swelling on one side? How many 
pretty heads of hair look as if the parting has been done 
with the fingers, quite by guess? How many scraggly 
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"taggle^nds" and scoldiag locks mar the outline of the 
colffurel Attention to these details does not mean being 
prim but being (rim. There's a vast difference. Primness 
1b usually angular and may be ugly: trimness is intelligent 
attention to details and is the foundation of grace. 

(c) Pergonal becominffness. — Every girl ought to con- 
Btder II her religious duty to look iier best all the time. 
But it certainly takes effort and iutelllgence. The easy 
way Is to wear whatever "everybody" is wearing; but thai 
makes her clothes common instead of stylish. Every girl 
must find her own style. Even if ehe has do time tor 
sewing and must choose from "readymades," the season at 
the most atrocious fashions will offer socae garments thai 
are not hideous. A shopping tour may be taken to atndr 
the displays in the show -windowa of the larger stores and 
to analyze the difference tetween the extreme and tawdry 
garments crowded into the windows of the cheap stores 
and the elegant simplicity of the "exclusive" shops. It will 
be readily discovered that the difference In the prices Is 
due far more to the cost of the brains and artistic abUKr 
than to the mere difference in coat of materials. 

The major chord of the harmony of dress has three notei 
— color, line, and texture. If you have not a keen color 
sense o( your own. when you go shopping take along Boms- 
one who has. The oft-quoted rule about matching one's 
hair or eyes holds good, but be sure whether your blue 
eyes require a gray-blue or a lavender-blue, and your hrown 
hair shades into the red-browns, the yellow-browns, or 
taupe-browns. It is both art and economy to run a year 
or two in one general color — navy blue, brown, or green, 
and then, for variety and relief, change to another when a 
big Item like a suit or coat has to be purchased. DOD't 
buy anything that will last longer than one season In any 
of the "popular" colors. That "henna" charmeuse U 
marked "vintage of 1918" to everyone who sees it, and tli« 
mustard-colored coat or the purple velvet hat must wall 
to be made over until they are dyed or forgotten. In the 
little accessories in the "latest shades" be sure you choose 
the shade that goes well -with your other clothes and wltb 
your own coloring; and never wear too many colors at ' 
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once even when they harmonize. Human rainbows are 
freaklsb and tiresome. 

So many people have to loot at you every day, isn't it 
part or your Christian living to make the picture pleasing 
and restful? "Line" has to do with the drawing ot that 
picture. Whether in architecture or In the human figure 
there are certain proportions of length to width which are 
moat Batiefylng to look at. UnCortunalely, we are not all 
perfectly proportioned, but a house or a dress may be made 
to look wider or Glimmer than it is by the way Unas of 
structure or decoration are emphasized or coucealed. So 
with curves. The eye likes long, graceful aweepa and is 
fatigued by constant interruptions. That Is why, entirely 
aside from the question of modesty involved, too-thin 
blouaes are Inartistic, Their own lines are Interrupted 
and confused by criB-croGses of beading and ribbon and tape, 
and spots and circles of crocheting or embroidery. The 
long, graceful sweep from throat to hem is spoiled by too 
great emphasis of the under curve of the bosom, so a very 
flimsy blouse is unpleasing by its failure to carry out the 
unbroken lines of the profile as well as by showing the 
interrupting lines of the clothing beneath, and by its In- 
herent "sloppiness." Too-tight skirts give the beholder a 
hampered feeling and allow the minor curves of the body 
to become inartistically prominent 

Do you study "lines" when you do your hair or do 
you copy "the way the other gtris are wearing it" 7 Well, 
how are the other girls wearing their chins and noses this 
seasonT True, some faces can bear any hair arrangement, 
but It Isn't safe to flatter yourself. It isn't necessary to 
wear one style of coiffure forever and ever, either. But 
before you appear In public with a new method take your 
hand mirror and look at your whole bead and'face from 
every angle, as a stranger would. No matter how pretty 
that psyche-knot Is, considered by Itself, does it make the 
line from the tip of the knot to the tip of your long nose 
or long chin the most emphatic one in the picture? Do 
you twist and braid your heavy hair to keep It smooth and 
tidy, until a casual observer wonders how you shut your 
.,aad your glasses are as prominent as bow windows 
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without curtainsT Fluff and soften your hair around yott^* 
lace. If your ears protrude or are set too high, you will 
■welcome one of the rarious styles that conceal them; 
but if your hair Is Ihin, don't use it all to cover your ears 
ajid leave the back of your head loolcing flat and deaolate. 
It ia worth while for the sake of your family or schoul- 
matea or employer to find Gomeone who baa an eye for 
artistic halr-dresslng to teach you a becoming way to 
arrange it. 

The eame principle applies In the selection of bats. A 
hat isn't Just a. bat-by-ltaelf; it's a part of a picture, and 
the other parts are the linee of your face, of your hair, o( 
your shoulders and collar. Collar lines are very Important 
Some girls can't wear a Dutch collar, and they are "in 
Dutch" If they try, wbile the bottle-ahouldered girl 
shouldn't try to wear the collars that are designed for tbe 
one whose shoulders are square. 

Texture Is Important partly for the lines It will produce, 
but more for the law of suitability for purjKise. Some 
textures suggest warmth; ctbers, durability; others, ric); 
elegance, clean washableness, crisp coolness; and so oo. 
The women of wealth who get horrified at such items In 
tbe stenographer's working costume as transparent geor- 
gette blouses, equally transparent silk hose witb jewel- 
buckled slippers, etc., are usually quite correct in feeling 
that good taste la outraged; they are, however, wrong 
about tbe reason they assign. It is not that these are tw 
expensive for the "poor working girl" to spend her monv 
lor. The simple and correct garb they recommend costa 
more. But play la moat truly play when work is forgotten: 
and it play clolbes are worn to work, that much of the 
play part of one's personality ia tired out during worldnfi 
hours. Work teitures are durable, shapely, and readily 
cleaned. They suggest self-re stralnt, freedom, and comfort 
without negligence. Leisure textures may be playful, fairjr- 
like, flowerlike, or stately and formal, or dreamily clingiag, 
or plainly equal to the rough-and-tumble of strenuous out- 
door games. So leisure textures have to be chosen to fit 
the occupation of the particular leisure hour. No one 
would cboofie to wear frlUy pink chiffon to church, or UU- 
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t eced tweeds at one'e graduatioii, or epangled net to visit the 
sick, or bloomers and middy to office, But there are lesser 
mix-ups and in appropriatenesses of wbicb girls are guilty 
every day. Now, realizing that something is wrong about 
one's clothes, without knowing; what It Is clearly enough 
to make It right, spoils the pleasure ot many an otlierwise 
"perfectly lovely" time. 

2, Applying the principle* to Bpecial ocoasionav— 

(a) DreMing for Ihe frolic. — Something that cannot be 

\ BpoJled but win remain looking sufficiently tidy for the 

i homeward journey on sidewalk or street car is the general 

requirement. For any active frolic no one should be In 

danger of tearing a filmy blouse or soiling a silk dress. 

For a girls' gymnasium party nothing Is better than the 

I regulation bloomers and middy blouse, with a trim skirt 

', to be donned for the street. In summer one-piece dresses 

of firm gingham or percale arc good. At hikes, shore 

dinners, and all frolics to whlcti boys are invited the serge 

or khaki or gingham one-piece dress or a stout skirt and 

ii blouse of nont ran spared material are good. White has the 

I advantage that It can be boiled, and that fruit and grass 

\ Btains can be taken out without injuring the cloth. For 

; any JoIIIflcatloa involving active moving about or much 

I walking the stockings should be firm, and the shoes of 

! sturdy street cut. "Regular girls" soon come to laugh out 

of use at such parties both thin, "runnery^" allk stockinga 

' and pumps or high-heeled shoes. 

I (b) Dressing for the general iocJal.— Employed boys and 
|| girls frequently have to go direct from work, with a restau- 
'i rant supper in between. Those who are In school or at 

II home will have a chance to dress as they like, but there 
should not be wide enough differences In costumes among 

,| those present to make any person or group uncomfortable 
by contrast, Otherwise, they will stay away neit time. 
Hence, a safe rule is to wear nothing too "fussy" or elab- 
orate for a church service and nothing less tidy than if 
one were applying for a new Job. According to the aea- 
son and the nature of her work a girl may wear to busi- 
ness her ■'Sunday" suit and a fresh blouse, an inconspicu- 
ous dark silk dress, a simple, fresh gingham or voile, or a 
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tailored wbite skirt and blouEe; or she may carry \rUb ber 
R fresh blouse or a simple silk or voUe Trock to Blip on In 
the dressing room as ehe leaves her work, or fresh frills 
for her dark eerge or Jersey frock. If she can go home 
to get ready, a white or lieht-colored dress of lauaderable 
material Is ia good taste for almost any season of the year. 

(c) Dresiing for the formal partj/.^Isn't it fun to get 
' an invitation to an affair to which you are expected to wear 

the prettiest frock you haveT And If you know there will 
be enough such occasions so you are justified in having a 
new party frock, what Joy! But what are you going to get! 
A girl who really thinks about her clothes to make them 
(It in with the Christian purpose of her life is in no danger 
of being "vain and silly and thinking only about her 
clothes." And an eitremely Important factor in the infln- 
ence we have on each other is (he honor we do the others 
in "dressing up" for their pleasure. 

Evening dress for young girls and (or mature women ia 
dlfTerent. Except (or the very dark shades adopted by some 
of the older women the difference 1b not so much in coin' 
as in line and texture, Girls wear the crisp muslins and 
tissues and organdies and simple silks that suggest Fradi 
flower petals or flashing wings and that "stand out" In 
ways becoming to slim, young figures. Women wear ral- 
vets and the heavier, richer silks that make one think 
of ripe fruit rather than ot flowers, or the heavy or cUnging 
materials adapted to rounder lines and heavier, slower 
motions. The "sparkle" in the girts' eyes la enough: if 
they know what Is expected, they will leave Jewelry and 
Iridescent sequins to thos« whose years need their aid. 

One delightful thing about being a girl in her teens Is 
that If she has taste, her evening dress need coat very 
little. A white or delicately tinted sheer muslin or Toile. 
with perky ruffles In the round neck and brief sleeves, a 
ribbon knotted around the waist, and a string of homemade 
tjeads that match the ribbon, white hose and slippers it 
one can have only one pair — and she is well-dressed 
enough to forget herself and be a charming hostess or 
guest. Girls who live in smoky cities must forego some 
delicate colors which dwellers In cleaner communities niaf 
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vaiaj; but the eaelly laundered white will be more feativa 
at a dresa-up aCair than a sDlled chiffon would be. 

The reason It 1b always bad form to be too elaborately 
or too conspicuously dressed Is tbat one goes to contribute 
the most pleasure possible to everyone elee present, not 
to show off her possessions or to monopolize attention. So 
a B^rl who wishes to make the evening count For pleasure 
that will leave no sting or discomfort in it for anybody 
can decide various details for herself with perfect com- 
petence. In making the picture that others will see what 
does she want it to emphasize I Are the lines of the cut- 
away neck of the dress to form a soft frame that will 
bring out every pleasing feature of the face, or will they 
draw the obeerver'a attention away from the face to the 
bodyT The body may be very lovely in its soft curves and 
white skin. la that case the emotional eOect on others 
is an Instinctive desire to touch, to possess, — much lihe the 
Irresistible Impulse to squeeze a baby's dimpled foot or 
klsa under the short curl in the back of its necli. There 
Ib nothing evU In tbls emotion, but a boy has enough to do 
at this time In his life Just to grow up and be an eflleient, 
straightforward man to make it unfair to arouse the 
beginnings of those tremendously disturbing and absorbing 
emotions — his mate-choosing and homemaklng aftections. 
A girl who has the character to grow into a true woman 
would rather emphasize the fact that she is entertaining 
and interesting as an Intelligent and fiin-loving human be- 
ing with other human beings than to draw particular atten- 
tion to her body. She wants it to bo strong and beautiful 
but to have only its proper share of attention. Of course, 
one gives no real pleasure, thongh she may afford amuse- 
ment, when her frock calls attention away from an ani- 
mated and eipressive face to collar hones or vertebrte, or, 
perhaps, simply causes speculation as to bow It stays on. 
So with the length and width at the skirt. The Inviolable 
law Is not how many Inches around or how many inches 
from the floor "they" are wearing them; but with the 
number of your shoe and the size of your hips and ankles, 
what length and fullness will give a total impreesioa of 
fase and grace and beaiily. 
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Some girls simply have no "sense of dress" and cannot 
tell when things are unbecoming — or, if they know it, can- 
not discover the reasons. It is a real serrice for the girl 
who has this special ability to learn how to be tactful 
enough to help the other out of her clothes difficulties. 
Heedless girls may be trained by the rest of the crowd to 
look at the total effect and not merely to stop with the 
front view in a short mirror. If a few girls have both 
artistic sense and qualities of leadership, they can soon 
set a standard that will make their crowd the best-dressed 
in the community, even if one or more of them has so 
few clothes she has to wash and iron her white-dotted 
"Swiss" after the Saturday-evening reception to wear to 
church next morning. 

About face tints and perfumes: If a girl is clean and 
well, she doesn't need either; and if she is genuine, she 
will feel the hypocrisy and make-believe of the paint. The 
subject of perfumes is a complicated one. Some perfumes 
are displeasing to many persons. Some have a stimulating 
effect on a few people — ^much like catnip on pussy! The 
sense of smell was one of the first developed, and many 
animals depend on it more even than upon sight. Human 
beings do not depend so much on it consciously, but it has 
the strongest power to call up memories and ideas that 
have been unconsciously associated with a given odor. 
There are some perfumes so frequently used by a certain 
type of undesirable woman that many a man or woman 
has been startled to find thoughts of that type of person 
arising when talking to an innocent and charming young 
girl. Perhaps they realized that the perfume was the 
connecting link; perhaps they didn't and wondered what 
she had in common with that disagreeable memory; or the 
disagreeable feeling attached itself to the girl without 
the part the perfume played ever becoming conscious. So 
if you "Just love perfume," choose one so dainty that people 
aren't sure there is any! 

(d) Dressing for th^ costume party or dramatized story. 
— In these costumes the main thing is to represent accu- 
rately the historic period or the country chosen. One 
seeks for a distinct effect in color, lines, and folds, and 
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for this purpose cheesecloth, p^per-cambric, and cretonnes 
are as effective as georgette, taffeta, and velvet. 

A class or club may well begin to save up materials 
that can be used on short notice for a missionary playlet 
or a humorous stunt. Chinese and Japanese costumes may 
be accurately copied in figured calico, cretonne, silkaline, 
and cambric. If these are carefully shaken out and neatly 
folded instead of wadded in a heap they will save much 
money, time, and anxiety in the future and often make 
impromptu entertainments possible when something else 
has failed. 

Aside from the costumes of the missionary countries 
and the cocked hats, silver buckles, and other properties 
for the annual colonial party, the Civil War and 1830 peri- 
ods furnish attractive models for costumes. Some girls 
may be fortunate enough to find a real outfit in grand- 
mother's attic. If this is too precious to lend it may be 
used as a model from which to copy the styles in cheap 
materials. It is hard to copy hoopskirts! So if any are 
to be found in attics, they may be catalogued for accessi- 
bility when needed. Most libraries will have on file old 
volumes of "Petersons" or "Godey's Ladies' Book," which 
will give interesting and amusing suggestions. An inter- 
esting part of an entertainment may be furnished by dress- 
ing girls to represent (158) *' American girls from 1620 
to 1920." Each picture or illustrated panel may be posed 
by a girl in a costume chosen at intervals of ten or twenty- 
five years. 
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